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ABSTRM r 

The Federal Coaaunications Coaaission (FCC) Report 
and Policy stateaenc on Children's Television Prograas suaaarizes the 
findings of a series of hearings held in response to a petition of 
Action for Children's Television (ACT), urging that the pcc prohibit 
sponsorship and coaaercials in children's prograaing, forbid product 
aention by prograa hosts and require a ainiaua of Ift hours' 
children's prograas per station per week. The PCC held that 
eliaination of coaaercial sponsorship was financially iapractical, 
and refused to establish a specific nuaber of hours for children's 
prograas, but stated that stations have a clear obligation to provide 
children's prograaing which would be considered in license renewal. 
The industry vas criticized for confining prograaing to weekends and 
urged to increase weekday offerings. Restrictions were placed on the 
nuaber of ainutes devoted to coaaercials and on separation of prograa 
and coaaercial aatter. Broadcasters were given tiae to coaply, and 
fnrther review of coapliance was proaised. Appendixes includes an 
issue-oriented suaaary of hearing testiaony, plus naaes of 
participants in public panel discussions and oral arguments. (SK) 
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FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS 
COMMISSION 

I Docket Ko. 10143; FCC 74-12741 

CH1U>REN*S TELEVISION PROGRAMS 

Rtport and Potey SUtemmt 

In the matter of petition of action for 
cshQilren's television {ACT) for rulemak- 
ing looking toward the elimination of 
sponsorship and commercial content in 
children's programming and the estab- 
lishment of a weekly' 14 hour quota- of 
childrm's television programs. Dockei 
Ko, 19142. 

1. Introduction. 1. By notice Issued 
January 28. 1971 (Docket 19142, 28 FCC 
2d 368. 36 FR 14219) we Instituted a 
Wide-ranging Inquiry into children's pro- 
grammiiig and advertising practices. 

2. This Inquiry was instituted at tlie 
request of Action for Children's Televl- 
slon (ACT) and our notice speciflcally 
called for comment on ACT's proposal 
that the Commission adopt cwtaln gulrte^ 
lines for television programming for chil- 
dren. The« guidelines are as follows: 

(a> There shall be no sponsorship and 
no commercials on children's television. 

(b) No perfo^mershaU be permitted to 
tise or menUL:^ products, services or 
stores by brand :-jimes during chlldrm's 
programs, nor shall such nai >es be In- 
cluded in any way during chlluren's pro- 
grams. 

<c) Each station shall provide dally 
programming for children and in no case 
Shan this be less than 14 hours a week, as 
part of Its public service requlreznent. 
Provision shaU be made for pw)gram- 
ming in each of the age groups specified 
below, and during the time periods speci- 
fied: ii) Pne^school: AgM 2^ 7 ajn.-4S 
P.m. daily. 7 ajEn.-6 p.m. weekends; 01) 
Primary: Ages 8-9 4 p.m.-S pjn. dafly. 

8 ajn,-8 pm. weekends j (ill) Ellemen- 
tary: Ages 10-12 6 pjn. daily, 

9 a jn.-9 psn, weekends. 
3* In addition to comments on the 

specific ACT proposal, ♦iie Commission 
requested interested parties to submit 
their views on such Issues as the proper 
definition of what oonstitatett '"ohUdren's 
programming*', the appropriate hours 
for broadcasting children's programs, 
the desirability of proviijjng programs 
designed for different aire /roups, com- 
mercial time limitations, sei^ratlon of 
advertising from programming content, 
and other areas of concern. The Com- 
mission also requested all television li- 
censees and networks to submit detailed 
information on their current children's 
programming practices, including a 
classification of programs as being either 
entertaimnent or educational. We gave 
notice tliat this information inight be 
used as a basis for formulating nUes 
concerning programming and advertise 
Ing in children's television.^ 



*Ths »cop« of the Ck)mmls«ion*s InqiUry 
in this proc^ding did not extend to th9 Is- 
sues of violence sad obscenity In televiAlon 
progrsmming. The Houss and $ea»te Com" 
mlttecs on Appropriation*, however, have 
requested the Commission to submit s re- 
port by December 31, 1974, outUnlng the 
actions we pisn to tsWe in these sreas. We 
will, therefore, address the problems of vio- 
lence and obscenity at that time 
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4. The response to our notice was over- 
whohning. More than 1{K),M0 citizens ex- 
pres^ their opinions In writing and the 
accumulated fllinn fill 63 docket vol- 
umes. This material falls into three main 
categories: formal pleadings, pro^um* 
mlng data from stations and networks, 
and informal expressions of opinion (let- 
ters and cards) 

5. To apprise Itself furtiier of the 
various issues involved in diililren's tele- 
vision, the Commission conducted panel 
discussions focusing on specific areas of 
ftiterest on Oetober 2, 3. and 4 of 1972.» 
Forty-four individuals took part In these 
discussions, Including representatives of 
citizens groups, broadcasters, advertisers 
Md performers. These panel discussions 
were followed by oral argument which 
was presented before the Commission on 
January 8. 9. and 10 of 1973. * Ptorty-one 
persons participated in the oral argu- 
majt, representing public into^ 
groups, advertiser, educator*, licensees, 
producers and performers, 

6. The record in this proceeding in- 
cludes 1252 pages of transcript in addi- 
tion to further comm«its and the pxevl* 
ously mentioned 63 docket volumes. 

II. ChUdren'M Television Prooramming. 
7, We believe that proposals for a set 
aihount of programming for children of 
v^ous age groups should appropriately 
be considered In terms of our statut<»T 
authority and against the background of 
the Commission's traditional approach to 
program regulation. 

A, Scope of Commission authi^ity con- 
ceminfif profframminff, 8. Section 303 of 
the Communications Act, 47 US.C, 303, 
confers upon the Commission tmiad au- 
thority to regulate broadcasting as the 
'•public convenience, interest, or nec^- 
sity'* requires. On the basis of this stand- 
ard, the Commission Is empowered by 
sficUon 303(b), 47 DJ5.C. SSflSCb), to 
•Tplrescrlbe the nature of the service to 
be rendered by each class of lionised sta- 
tions and each station within any dass."* 
(emphasis supplied.) The Commlsiion is 
further authorized to: fcllskaslfy radio 
stations"; provide for experimental utea 
of frequencies, and generally encourage 
the larger and more effective use of tttdio 
in the public Interest"; and ^tmlake 
such rules and regulations and prescribe 
such restrictions and conditions, not In- 
consistent with law, as may be necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this Act." 
47U^.C.303 (a),(g) and<r). 

9. The Supreme Court has made it 
clear that these provisions do not limit 
the Ct*mmisslcai to the role of a nrafllc 
officer, policing the wave lengths to pre- 
vent stations from interfering with each 
other." '^National Broadcasting Co v* 
United Stat^," 319 VM. 190, 216 (1943). 
"fTIhe Act,'* the Court held, "does not 
rer.trict the Commission merely to super- 
vision of th i traflJc.^ Id. at 215^16. The 
commission neither exceeds its powers 
under the Act nor transgresses the Plrsfc 
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Amendment in Interesting itself In gen- 
eral program format and the kinds of 
programs broadcasts by licensees." "Red 
Uon BroiMicasting Co. v. FCC,** 395 U.S 
367, S90 (1969) . But, while the Commis- 
sion's statut(»*y authority is Indeed broad, 
it is certainly not imlimited. Broadcast- 
ing is plainly a medium v/hlch Is entitled 
to First Amendment protection. ••United 
States V. Paramount Pictures. Inc.", 334 
UJS. 131. 166 (1948). Although the unique 
nature of the broadcasting medium may 
juitlfy some differences in the First 
Amexulment standard applied to it, it is 
clear that any regulation of program- 
ing must be* reconciled with free speech 
considerations. In Section 326 of the Act, 
47 U^.C. SU, Congress has expressed its 
concern by expre^ly prohibiting '*censor- 
Abtp"' by tbe Commission. For these rea* 
scms, tise ComnUttion historically has ex- 
ex^Dised caution In approaching the reg- 
nlatlon of programing: 

|l]n appljing the public interest standard 
to programing, the ConunUsion walks a 
tl^trc^ between sayuig too much and say- 
ing too um*. In moat cases it has resolvea 
this (Ul«nma by Impoaing only genermi af- 
flrmatlf^ duties— e.g., to strike a balance 
between wlous intenests of the community, 
or to pniTide a reasocmhle amount ot time for 
the pxvMiitation of programs devoted to the 
dlsousakm oC public issues. The noense« has 
b»>ad disoi«aoo in giving speomc content to 
tlseeeautlse • * Oivrsn its long-establUhed 
authority to consider program content, this 
apimaoh probably minimises the dwgere of 
censorship or pervasive supervision* Banzhaf 
V. TOO, 40S F. 3d 1062, lOfiS (D.C. Clr 1968) « 
oert< denied ''subnom. Tobacoo Institute v, 
FW,**S9flU-S,8*a (1069). 

We believe that this traditional approach 
Is, in most cases, an appropriate response 
to our obHta tl o n to assure programing 
smr^ In tibe ptitOfo interest and, at the 
same tlme« avoid excessive governmental 
Interfereiice v^ith speciilo program deci- 

SlOlUL 

B. HiHon Of Qenerai program cafe- 
gories, 10. In 1929, the Federal Radio 
Oommliitco adopted the positlcii that 
!f oeoseea were expected to provide a bal- 
anced pxtigram schedule designed to serve 
aU tubitantlal groupc in tiieir oc»nmu- 
&tUes. "Oreat Lakes Broadcasting Co.", 
S FiLC. Ann. Rep, 33, 34 (1929), rev'd 
on otbi^ grounds 37 F< 2d 993, oert dis- 
mlsaed Stl UJS. 706 (1930), At this time, 
ihe Commtiiloner set forth a number of 
tffiem pwngrammlng categories which it 
bfllieml dioald be included in the broad*- 
CMt servtoe of each staticm : 

fT]he tastes, needs, and desires of all sub- 
st^AtM gxoups aa»OBf the listening puhllo 
Amid be met, tn some fair prpportion, by 
a w«U-rocQxM psogmm, in which entertain* 
Bkent^ oonsMng of muaie of both ftasslral 
and lighter gtadea* religion, education and 
in^moOoB, important public events discus^ 
siansor p^OXq queettons^ weather, market 
repofta, and news, and matters ot interest 
to aU flMcabers of the family find * place. Id. 



'A digest of comments appears in Appen- 
dix A. 

•Participants in the panel discussions 
are listed m Appendix B, 

^Otfd argument particlpania ara llste<i la 
Appendix C. 



In listing these programming categories, 
the Commiaiion made it clear that it did 
not ""propose to erect a rigid schedule 
specifying the hours or minutes that may 
be derated to one kind of program or 
another.** id it§ purpose was only to 
emphasiie the general character of pro- 
gramming to which licensees must con- 
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form in order to fiilftU their public service 
mpozistt>lllt$. While the Ccsnmlssloo's 
list did Include '^matters of interest to nXl 
members of the family'% ehUdren's pro- 
grams were not spcelfloally recogPlsed 
M m distinct category entitled to tpecuJ 
conskieratlon. 

IL Ih 1946, the Federal Communlea* 
tiozm Commission reaffirmed the TIRC^m 
emphasis on a ''weU-balanced proi^ram 
structure'', and noted that since at least 
1928 license renewal applications had 
been required "to set fnrth the average 
amount of time, or ^icentage of time, 
devoted to entertainment programs, re- 
ligious progiama, educational programs, 
agricultural programs, fraternal pro- 
grams, etc.** PCC, •'Report on Public 
Servl^ Responsibility of Broadcast li- 
censees'* 12-13 <1946> (hexeinafter cited 
as The Blue Book) . In line with the views 
of its predecessor, the FCC did not recog- 
nize programs for children as an inde- 
pendent category and no sugi^stlon was 
made as the percento^e of time that 
should be devoted to any category. 

12. The Commission's first recognition 
of children's programs as a distinct cate- 
gory came in the I960 statement of basic 
programming policy. ''Report and State- 
ment of Policy Re: Programming*', 20 
PlfP RJB. 1901 (lOeo). In this report, 
Trograms for Children" was listed as 
one of fourteen "major elements usually 
necessary to meef- the pui^ interest, 
needs and desires of the coxnmunity.'* 
Id. at 1913. The fourteen elements in- 
cluded such matters as educational pro- 
gramSt political broadcasts, public affairs 
ptograms, sports, entertainment and 
service to niinority groups. No special 
emphasis was given to children s pro- 
gramming over and above these other 
categories, and again the Commission 
made it dear that its list was *^either 
all-embracing nor constant" and that it 
was not "Intended as a rigid mold or 
fixed formula for station operation." Id. 
The ultimate decision as to the presenta- 
tloii of programs was left to the licensee, 
who was expected, however, to make a 
positive effort to provide a schedule 
designed to serve the varied needs and 
interests of the people in his commtmity. 

13. The Supreme Court, in its land- 
mark decision in ''Red Lion Broadcast- 
ing Co. V. PCC,^ 395 UJS. 367 (1909) , gave 
considerable support to the principle that 
the FCC could properly interest itself in 
program categories, m this decision,*the 
Court specifically afltrmed the Commis- 
sion's fairness doctrine and noted that 
the doctrine (in addition to re<iulring a 
balance of opposing views) obligates the 
broadcaster to devote a ''reasonable per- 
centage" of broadcast time to the discus- 
sion of controversial issues of public im- 
portance. The Court made it plain that 
"the Commission is not powerless to in- 
sist that they give adequate . . . atten* 
tion to public Issues." Id. at 393. 

14. While the holding of the Red Lion 
case was limited to the fairness doctrine, 
the Court's opinion has a significance 
which reaches far beyond the category 
of programming dealing with public is- 
sties. The Court resolved the First 
Amendment issue In broadcasting b^ 
statiuf that ""Cilt Is the right of the 
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vie^rs and listeners, not the right of Uie 
broadcastmrs, i^ich is paramou^e.** Id. 
at 390. n stated further, that ''tilt is 
the right of the publle to receive sultalde 
access to K>cla!. political, c}sth6tlc, moral, 
and other ideas and experiences which 
is crucial here. That right may not con- 
stitutionally be abridged either by the 
Congress or by the FCC.'* Id. This Ian- 
gwige, in our judipEnent, clearly points 
to a wide range of programming respon** 
sibiUties on the pixrt of the broadcaster. 

C. Programs desiffmd for children. 16. 
One of the questions to be decided here 
is whether broadcasters have a special 
obligaticm to serve children. We believe 
that they clearly do have such a respon* 
slblUty. 

16. As we have long reojgnlzed, broad- 
casters have a duty to serve all substan- 
tial and Important groups in their com- 
munities, and children obviously repre- 
sent such a group. Further, because of 
their immaturi^ and their special needs, 
(^dren reauire programming designed 
specifically for them. Accordingly, we ex- 
pect television bro«idcasters as trustees of 
a valuable public resource, to develop 
and present programs which will serve 
the unique needs of the child audien^. 

17. As noted above, the Fedexal Radio 
Commission and the Federal Commtmi- 
cations Commission have consistently 
maintained the position that broadcast- 
ers have a responsibility to provide a wide 
range of different types of programs to 
serve their communities* Children, like 
adults, have a variety of different needs 
and Interests. Most children, however, 
lack the experience and intellectual so- 
phistication to enjoy or bifi&fi^ from 
much of the non-entertainment material 
broadcast for the general public. We be- 
lieve, therefore, that the broadcaster's 
public service obligation includes a re- 
sponsibility to provide diversified pro- 
gramming designed to meet the varied 
needs and interests of the child audience. 

18. In this regard, educational or in- 
formational programming for children is 
of particular importazKe. Zt seems to um 
that the tise of television to ftather the 
educational and cultural development of 
America's children bears a Ortct rela- 
tionship to the licensee's obligation under 
the Communications Act to operate in 
the "public interest'' C^ice these children 
reach the age of eighteen years they are 
expected to participate fully in the na« 
tion's democratic process, and, as (me 
commentator has stated: 

education, In M Its phssM, U tbs attempt 
tp so Inform and culUfmts ths mind and win 
ot a dUsen thmt hs rhau Imvs Ois wisdom* 
ths iQdepsndenca, aQd, tl^srsfort, ths dignity 
of s govsmmg cltlsen, Rvsdom of education 
U, Uxvm, as ws all recoguirs, m bsslc postulate 
in Uut planning of m fre^ society. A. Mslkls- 
jobn, Tbs First Amsndm«Dt is sn Absoluts, 
in 19ei Suprsms Covurt Revtsw 3iS, 2S7 (Kur- 
Isnd sd.); ses s^nsrsUy Brsnnan, Tbs 8u- 
prmM» Court snd tbs licUdsJohn Xntsrprsts- 
tkm of the First Amendment, 79 Bsrr. Rt?* 

1 (i0e6).» 



<In the words of the Suprems Court, **l9k] 
democrstio socl«ty rssts, for its oontlnuanoe, 
upon the beelthy, mn-rounded groirtb of 
fouBf people into foil maturity as dtiseai* 
with sn ibat impliss.'* PrUum t» UmmcHu- 

setts, m VS. iss, les (ims)* 
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We believe that the medium of television 
can do much to contribute to this educa<- 
tional effort. 

Am-^unt of programming for children. 
19. While we are convinced that tele* 
vision must provide programs for chil- 
dren, and that a reasonable part of this 
programming should he educatloxxal in 
nature, we do not believe that it is neces- 
sary for the Oommlsslon to prescribe by 
rule the number of hours per week to be 
carried in each category. As noted above, 
we are involved in a sensitive First 
Amendment area, and we feel that it is 
wise to avoid detailed governmental su- 
pervision of prt^ramming whenever pos- 
sible. Furthermore, while the amoimt of 
time devoted to a certain category of 
program service is an impcntant indi- 
cator, we believe that this question can 
be handled appropriately on an ad hoc 
basts.* Rules would« In all probability, 
have been necessary had we decided to 
adopt ACT'S proposal to ban advertising 
from children's programs. As exidained 
below, however, we have not adopted that 
proposal and it mey be expected that the 
c(»nmerclal marketplace will continue to 
provide an incentive to carry these pro- 
grams. 

20. Sven though we are not adopting 
rules specifying a set number of hours to 
be presented, we wish to emphasize that 
we do expect stations to make a mean- 
ingful effort in this area. During the 
course of this inquiry, we he ve found that 
a few stations present no programs at all 
for childrt'n. We trust that this Report 
will make it clear that such performance 
will not be acceptable for commercial 
television stations which are expected to 
provide diversified program service to 
their coznmunities. 

Edwational and informational pro-' 
gramming for children, 2L Our studies 
have indicated that, over the years, there 
have been cK>nslderable fluctuations in 
amotmt of educational and informational 
programmiTig carried by broadcasters^ 
and that the level has sometimes been so 
low as to demonstrate a lack of serious 
ccH nm itm en t to the responsibilities which 
stf tions have in this area.* Even today, 
many stations are doing less than they 
should. 

22. We believe that, in the future, sta- 
tions' license renewal applications should 
reflect a reasonable amount of program- 
ming which Is designed to educate and 
Inform— and not simply to entertain. 
This does not mean that stations must 
run hours of dull ''classroom" instruc- 
tion. There are many Imaginative and 



« We Juft l»«ginni:ig to rocelvc complete 
infortnation on tlie children's progranuulng 
performance ol stetions throu^ question a 
In section 4-8 of the new lenewal form. I^PO 
Bonn SOS. It maf Im tliat ^e QuesCkm ot 
rules win be MvisKed ss we gAln experlesce 
under the new form. "Hie Cotmnlsskm's 
Koilce of XnqiUry requested IteenesM to pro* 
ruse it with oooptete tnformstum on Uielr 
program ssrvlce to cfattcSren on • vosuotarr 
basis; untatunately, too Uw vmponC^d to 
provide a talid semple. 

' In ides end ISSO, for eaunple. none of th9 
aetworks oerrled s single informstloniil firo* 
grsm Ui Um SstunSay morning line-^ of 
ehndrsn'e tfio>w«« end only one network prs* 
smted an educational pvofrsm during tbe 
week. 

a «, 1974 
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exciting ways In which the medium can 
be used to further a child's understand- 
ing of a \^ide range of areas: History, 
science, literature, the envlroament, 
dmma, music, fine arts, human r.datlons, 
other cultiures and languages, rjid basic 
skills such as reading and mai^hematics 
which ai^ crucial to a child's develop- 
ment Although children's entertain- 
ment programs may have some educa- 
tional value (in a very broad sense ol the 
term), we expect to see a reasonable 
amount of progrtunming which is par- 
ticularly designed with an educational 
goal in mind/ 

23. We would like to make it clear, 
howevei, that we do not necessarily ex* 
pect the broadcaster to have programs 
designed to cover every subject or field 
of interest. We simply expect the licensee 
to select tlie particular areas where he 
believes that he can make the best con* 
trtbuUon to the educational and cultural 
development of the children In his com- 
munity — and then to present program- 
ming deigned to serve these needs. The 
Commission will, of course, defer to the 
reasonable, good faith Judgments which 
licensees make in this area.» 

Age-specific programming. 24. In Its 
original petition. ACT requested the 
Commission to require broadcasters to 
present programming designed to meet 
the needs of three specific age groups: 
a) Pre-school children, (2) primary 
school aged children, and (3) elementary 
school aged children. During the panel 
discussions before the Commission* how- 
ever, ACT and several of the other par- 
ties agreed that the presentation of 
programming designed to meet the needs 
of just two groups, pre-school and school 
aged children, would be sufflclent to 
meet the broadcaster's responsibilities to 
the child audience. 

25, While we agree that a detaUed 
breakdown of programming into three 
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•As a genenu nmtt^r. programs of thU 
typo are logged as "inatnictioaal** la aooord 
with t<b* prcnrUions of Sootton 7S.e?0 otf tb» 
CommUftlon's ruiet. The rule definM Ixsstruo- 
tlonal programming so as to Incsliul* •pro- 
gram* • • • tnwlvUig the aisctSAslon of. or 
prlmarUy designed to further an appreclsitloa 
or underttindlng of, Ut^rAture, music. And 
arts, hUtory. geography, and the naturtU and 
Docial adencei • • •"47 CTR *r3.760. Note 
1(f). TypkmUy, such progrmras aa Captain 
Kangaroo, MuitlpHcation Rock, and Wild 
Kingdom are loggMi aa Initructional. 

* Another area of concern to many ot the 
crttica of children'* programming in this 
proceeding wa« the emphaaia on fantasj In 
the animated cartoona and in other "fanoi* 
ful** profirama whlcsh dominate the chiJ-< 
dren'a achedule. Such programmtug, St la 
arguedp dnee not otter children the dlverai- 
fied view of the world of which teletialoa 
la eap^le. While the Ck^mmiaalon r»<x>gnl£ea 
that cartoona can do much to provide wh<^e- 
aoma entertainment for young children* we 
note that the netw<»*ka havw broadened their 
achedulee for thia Pail to include more llf#. 
actSon ahowa and mora repreaeotationa of 
' real'* people interacting with their famlliea 
and the world around them^ We commend 
the networka for being reeponaive to theee 
conoema and for having nuuSe an effort to 
provide programming which meeta the ^rarled 
Meda and intareat* o€ th» child audimc*» 



or more specific age groups Is unneces- 
sary, we do believe that some effort 
should be made for both pre-school and 
school aged children* Age^specifidty Is 
particularly important In tho a^^ of 
informational programming because pre- 
school chUdren generally cannot read and 
otherwise differ markedly from older 
children in their level of intellectual de- 
velopment. *o A recent ^hedule Indicated 
that, although one network presented a 
commendable five hours a week for the 
pre-school audience, the others did not 
appear to present any programs for these 
younger children. In the f utu^, hoover, 
we will espect all licensees to make A 
meaningful effort in this area. 

Scfieduling. 26. Evidence presented in 
this hiquiry Indicate that there Is tend- 
ency on the part of many stations to con- 
fine aU or most of their children'* 
programming to Saturday and Sunday 
mornings. We recognize the fact that 
these are appropriate time periods for 
such shows, but are nevertheless con- 
cerned with the relative absence of chil- 
dren's programming on weekdays. It ap- 
pears that this lack of weekday chU- 
dren's programs is a fairly recent de- 
velopment In the early ISSO's, the three 
networks broadcast twenty to thirty 
hours of children's programming during 
the week. During the late fifties and early 
sixties many popular shows such as 
**Howdy Doody", •'Mickey Mouse Club" 
and "Kukla, Fran and OlUe'* disappeared, 
and by the late sixties, "Captain Kan- 
^roo" was the only weekday children's 
show regularly presented by a network, 
while some stations, partlculariy those 
not affiliated with netwwks, do provide 
weekday progranaming for ^^dldren, there 
is nevertheless a great overaU imbalanca 
in scheduling. 

27. It is clear that chlldmi do not 
limit their viewing In this manner They 
form a substantial segment of the audi- 
ence on weekday afternoons and early 
evemnga as well as on weekends. In fact, 
the houxw spent watching televlsioa on 
Saturday ftnd Sunday constitute, on an 
average, only 10 percent of their tot«a 
viewing time. (A.C. NMsen Company, 
wniary, 1978) . Accordingly, we do not 
believe that it Is a neaaonable scheduling 
practice to relegate aU of the program* 
ming for thla Important audience to one 
or two da$«. Although we im not pre- 
pared to adopt a specific scheduling rule, 
we do expect to see o^msiderable im- 
provement in scheduling practices in the 
future. 

m. AdvertiMif^f practkes^A. Back- 
ground, 28. The second major arei^ of 
ooncem in this Inqidiy ha« to dc^ with 
advertising practices In prognuw de- 
<Jgned for children. In its original petl- 



^ With regard to entertalmneat program- 
ming, thesw if connideiYhle evidence that pre- 
school children, unlike older childtwn, can- 
not diitmguteh fsntasf from reali^« It doee 
not foUow, however, that because a program 
U nx>t sge-ipedac, it cannot provide whoS#- 
soma enttrtainment for all sgee. TherifoNL 
while there may be eoi»e f«lue in sg»-«peciflo 
entertaimneot progmmming, ww <^t^ eav 
that this is nene ses r y ia every easa, 



t on* ACT requested that the Commis- 
sion e l i m i n ate all commexxials on pro- 
grams designed for children and pro- 
hibit any other use or mention of any 
pnodiKJt by brand name. During the 
counse of the proceeding various paiiies 
criticized the amount of commercial mat- 
ter now dlrecUd toward children, the 
frequency of program interruptions and 
ft variety of other specific advertising 
pracUces: these Included the use of pro- 
gram talent to deliver commercials 
("host selling") or comment on them 
riead-ins and/or outs") ; the prominent 
display of brand name producta on a 
show's set ("tie-ins") ; the piwentatlon 
of an imrealistic picture of the product 
being promoted; and the advertising 
eeneraUy of pitxiucta which some parties 
consider harmful to i^dren (e.g., snack 
foods, vitamins and drugs) . 

29; The Commission's statutosy re^pon- 
^Mlitlea include an oWication to h»ure 
that bnoadcaat^ do not engage in ex- 
cessive or abusive advertising practice. 
The f^e<to«l Radio Ccmunisslcm warned 
in 1928 that '^advertising must not be 
of a nature such as to deatroy or harm 
the benefit to which the public is en- 
titled fnom the proper use of broadcaist- 
lng.*» 2 I SLC. Ann, Bep. 20 (1928). In 
1929 ths£^, FRC agiain considered the ad- 
vertising pnoUem in the contest of the 
licensee's res^xmsiblUty to broadcast Ui 
the puvi^^r. kterest. Great Lakee Bioad- 
caaUna . S FJLC. Ann Rep. 32 (I9m . 
The OomLnl^slon noted that broodcasteiv 
are licenstt to serve the public and not 
the prlvak selfish Interests of indi- 
viduals or i^.:tmps. It then stated that 
^Itlhe on^v exception that can be made 
to this ^ has to do with advertising; 
tixe exception, however, is only apparent 
because advertising furnishes the eco- 
nomic suppOTt for the service and thus - 
makes it possible." /d. The V^c wsog- 
nixed ''that, without advertising, broad- 
casting would not eadst, and tthat iti 
must co^oflne Itself to »<rtit <ng this ad- 
vertiMng in amount and in characttf so 
AS to i»t«erve the largest posalUe amount 
of aervlce for the public.'* id, at 36. The 
VCC, over the years, has mahitained a 
almilar positloa See "Hie Blue Book,*' 
wpra, 4(M1; *Tl^x>rt and Statement of 
™icy Bo; Ppognunmlng," supra, at 1913. 

30. Traditionally, however, the Cotn- 
xnlsalon has not attempted to exercise 
direct supervision over all types of ad- 
vertising abuses. Stoce the Federal Trade 
Commission has far greater expertise in, 
and resources for, the regulation of false 
or deceptive advertising practices, the 
RX7 has largely confined its role in this 
area to nottfylng staUons ttiat the broad- 
east of material fotmd to be false or de- 
ceptive by the PIC wiU raise questions aa 
to w hether the station is operating in the 
pubUc Interest See Public NoUce entitled 
^J4ccnsee Responsibility with Respect to 
the Broadcast of PWse, Misleadhig, and 
Deceptive Advertlalng, FCC 61-1316 
(1961); 'Cfonsumerv Association of Dis- 
trict of CMumbla,'' 52 FOC 2d 400 <1971), 
We do not believe that it would be appro- 
priate to change this policy at the preaent 
time. The Federal Trade Commission is 
omently oondtictlng inquirlea into ad- 
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ver Using practles on children's programs 
cF.T.C. File No. 73751S0) and food adver- 
tising (F.T.C. File NO. 7323054) which 
cover many of the advertising practices 
objected to by the parties before the 
Commission. In light of the actions of the 
FTC, we have chosen not to address some 
of these specific promotional practices. 
On the bast* of this proceeding, however, 
we are pei suaded that an examination of 
the broadcaster's responsibility to chll* 
dren is warranted In the areas of the 
overall level of commercialization and 
the need for maintaining a clear sep- 
aration between programming and 
advertising. 

B. Otwcomm^rcfalteaHon, 31. WliilR It 
Is reciv^ nlzed that advertising is the sole 
economic foundation of the American 
commercial broadcasting system and 
that continued service to the public de- 
pends on broadcasters' ability to main- 
tain adequate revenues with which to 
finance programming, the commission 
has a responsibility to Insure that the 
••public Interest" docs not become sub- 
ordinate to financial and commercial in- 
terests. Although this proceeding marks 
the first Instance in which the level of 
advertising on programs designed for 
children has been singled out as possibly 
abusive, the Federal Government has 
been concerned about the problem of 
overciMnmerciaUzation In general since 
the beginning of broadcast regulation, m 
1929, the Federal Radio Commission tpok 
the position that the "amount and char- 
acter of advertising must be rigidly con- 
fined within the limits consistent with 
the public service expected of the sta- 
tion." "Great Lakes Broadcasting Co.^** 
3 FJI.C. AntL Rep. at 35 (1929). The 
Federal Communications Commission 
has continued this policy. In 1S4S, for ex- 
ample, tlie Commission noted that, *'ta1s 
the broadcasting system Ifaself has in- 
sisted, the public Interest clearly requires 
that the amount of time devoted to ad- 
vertising shall bear a reasonable relation 
to the amount of time devoted to pro- 
grams.- *^e Blue Book, supra." 56. In 
the definitive 1960 policy statement, 
licensees were admonished to ^'avold 
abuses with respect to the total amount 
of time devoted to advertising continuity 
as well as tne frequency with which 
regular programs are interrupted for ad- 
vertising messages." "^port and State- 
ment of Policy Be: Programming, supra,'* 
at 1912-1913. 

32. Although some of the parties to 
this proceeding quefitioned the Commis- 
sion's authority to limit the level of com- 
mercialization on children's programs, 
the CommlSv^Jion believes that It haa 
ample authority to act in this area. This 
Issue was raised in conjunction with the 
Commission's general inqtary into over- 
commercialization In I963-19«4, when 
the Commission concluded that it could 
^opt rules ps^ribing the maximum 
amotU)t of iinw % licensee ms^ devote 
to advertlfidng: 

Numerous sectlonit oX the set ref^r to the 
public interest, ODi^ steznent of which ciesrly 
Is ths Approprlat# divUion m between pro* 
gTMn material and •dtertising * • w# 
0onc^m itomt our authority to deal wim 



QVf?rcomm€rclulli'af ion, by whatever re^sou^ 
Able ^ud Appropriate moAiis is weU est^b- 
lishcd. AiiK ndc^nt of Part 3 of the Coin- 
mission's ^ules and llegul!i.tlons with Rs- 
^>ect to Adveitl^ng on StancSsrd, PM, st2<S 
TetevUic^a B^slCMt Stations, SO PCC tS, 46 
<l9e4). 

H s licensee devoted an excessive 
amount of his broadcast time to adver- 
tising, the Commission could certainly 
consider that factor In deciding whether 
a renewal of the license would serve the 
"Public interest". See WMOZ, 36 FCC 
201 (1964); CSordon County Broadcast- 
hig Co., 24 PtP R.R. 315 (1962); Mis- 
sissippi Arkansas Broadcasting Co., 22 
PIfF RJl. 305 (1961). If a given policy is 
an appropriate consideration in indi- 
vidual cases, then, as the Supieme Court 
has suggested, ''there Is no r^ison why 
[the policy] may be stated in ad- 
vance by tixt Commission in interpreta- 
tive regulations defining the prohibited 
conduct with greater clarity." •^Federal 
Conununications Commission v, Ameri- 
can Broadcasting Company,** 347 TJj9. 
284, 289-290, note 7 (1954) . 

33. A restriction on the amoimt of time 
a broadcaster may devote to advertising 
does not constitute censonship or aa 
abridgement of freedom of speech. The 
courts have traditionally held that com- 
mercial speech has little First Amend- 
ment protection. ''Valentine v. Christen- 
sen," 316 U^. 52 (1942) ; "Breard v, City 
of Alexandria*^ 341 U.S. 622 (1951). A 
Congressional baa on cigarette advertis- 
ing on television was held not to violate 
the First Amendment, in part, because 
broadcasters ''Chad] loet no right to 
speak— they [had! only lost en abiUty to 
collect revenue from others for broad- 
easting their commercial messages.** 
''Capital Broadcasting Co. v. &iitchell.'* 
333 F. Supp. 682, 684 (1971); aff'd 405 
U.S. 1000 (1972). 

34. If our policy against overcom- 
mercialLsatlon is an important one, and 
we believe that it is, it is particularly 
Important in programs deitfgned for 
children. Broadcasters have a special re- 
sponsibility to children. Many of the 
partiM testified, and we agree, that par- 
ticular care should be taken to insure 
that they are not exposed to an excessive 
amount of advertising. It is a matter of 
common understanding that, because of 
their youth and inexperience, children 
are far more trusting of and vulnexiable 
to commercial ^pitches'* than adults* 
There Is, in addition, evidence that very 
young children cannot dlstingxiish con- 
ceptually between programming and ad- 
vertising; they do not understand that 
the purpoee of a commercial to sell a 
product. See Report to the Surgeon CSen- 
eral, ^'Television and Growing Up: The 
Impact of Televised Violence/' VoL IV 
at 469, 474 (1970). Since children watch 
television long before they can read, 
television provides advertisers access to 
a younger and more impressionable age 
group than can be reached through any 
other medium. See "Capital Broo^ast- 
ing Co., supra,'' at 585-6. For these rea- 
sons, special safeguards may be reQuired 
to insura that the advertising privilege la 
Dot fJbused. As tho Supreme Court 



stated, •'llH is the Interest of youth 
itself « and of the whole community that 
children be- . . . safegrxarded from 
abuses."* ^'Piince v. Massachusetts,*' 321, 
U^. i5Q, 165 (1943). 

35. Despite these concerns, xf^'e have 
chosen not to adopt ACTs proposal to 
eliminate all sponsorship on programs 
designed for children. The Commission 
believer that the question ol abolishing 
advertising must be resolved by balanc- 
ing the competing inter^ts in light of 
the pubUc Interest." Banning the cpon- 
sorship of programs designed for chil- 
dren could have a very damaging effect 
on the amount and quality of such pro- 
gramming. Ac'vertising is the basis for 
the commercial broadcasting system* 
and revenues from the sale of commer- 
cial Ume provide the financing for pro- 
gram production. Eliminating the eco- 
ngmic base and incentive for children's 
programs would inevitably result in some 
curtailment of broadcasters' efforts in 
this area. Moreover, it seems unrealistic, 
on the one hand, to expect licensees to 
improve significantly their program serv- 
ice to children and, on the other hsuid« to 
withdraw a major source of funding for 
this i^ask. 

36. Some suggestions were made dur- 
ing the proceeding that institutional ad- 
vertising or underwriting would replace 
product advertising if the latter were 
prohibited. Although we would encourage 
broadcasters to explore alternative 
methods of financing, at tlils time thero 
is little evidence that the millions of dol- 
lars necessary to produce children's pro- 
grams would. In fact, ke forthcoming 
from these sources. Since eliminating 
product advertising could have a seri- 
ous impact on program service to chil- 
dren, we do not believe that the public 
interest would be served by adopting 
ACT'S proposal 

37. The present proceeding has indi- 
cated, however, that there is a serious 
basis for concern about overcommercial- 
ization on programs designed for chil- 
dren. Since children are less able to 
understand and withstand advertising 
appeals than adults, broadcasters should 
take the special chancterlfitlca of the 
child audience into consideration when 
determining the appropriate level of ad- 
vertising in programs designed for them. 
Many bxvadcasters substantially exceed 
the level of advertising that represents 
the best standard followed generally in 
the industry. The Television Code of the 
National Association of Broadcasters, for 



* At one time the commifsJon msJntalned 
the posstson tlist '^ftuitalning'* prcgrmmmfng 
(whioh WAS not oommerelsuy uponwred) 
played an important role in broatcs^ting. 
The CommUsIan'g 1W9 policy stateinent 
piaosd oosisldsrable emphasis on sustsining 
progrsms to assure balanced pmgnunmtng 
snd to serve minority tastes and Intsruts. 
The BIus Boole, suprs, 13. In XOSO, howevsr, 
the CommlMion rsvsned its position on the 
grounds that ^ndsr modem oo&dlttons 
sponsorship fostsrs rsther tiian diminishes 
the arsllablilty of important public affairs 
and 'cultural' broadcast programminf.'' Re* 
port and Statemant of Policy Ba; Program- 
mlsg, supra, at 1814. 
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example, permits only nine minutes a&d 
thirty stcoads of non-p^^sgram material 
(including commercisils) in '*prlme» 
time*^ programmine <Le^ 7:00-11 :00h Xn 
contrast* many atatlons specify ac much 
as sixteen minutes of commercial mat- 
ter an liour for ihoce time periods in 
which most children's programs are 
broadcast 

38, Although advertising should be 
adeQuate to insure thai the station will 
have sufficient revenues with which to 
imduce programming which wiU serve 
the children of its community meaning- 
f uUy, the public interest does not pro- 
tect advertising which is substantially In 
excess of that amount These revenue, 
inoreover. need not be derived solely from 
pnwrams dosigned for children, 

19. On the basis of this proceeding, the 
Commission believee that in many cases 
the current levels of advertising in pro- 
grams designed for ehibtren ai« la ex- 
cess of wha^is neccasary for the indutary 
to provlcte programming which serves the 
public Inteiest Recently, following «t- 
tenslve dlscmstops with tl» Commis- 
alon'a Chairman, the l^tlonal Assoehi- 
iion of Broadcastera agreed to amend its 
code to limit non-program "v^ftterlal on 
children's programs to nine minutee 
and thirty seconde p«r hour on week- 
4^nds and twelve minutes daring the week 
by 1976; the Association of Independent 
Tiievlsloa Stattons (XNTV) has agxMd 
to mlUM adVT^ttstng voluntarily to the 
same levtL By these actiosis the Industry 
has in dicate d that these are advertising 
levels iriiieh cmn be "^'^^^^^iMnfd while 
oonttnmng to improve service to ehlldmi. 

40. The Commission's own economic 
stodies support this assumption The ec- 
onomic data indk^atee that there is an 
**tnelastlclty of danand** for advertising 
on fThfldren's programs. It appears, 
therefore* that the level of adverttshig 
on children's program can be reduced 
substantially without significantly af- 
fecting revenues because the prtee for 
the nanalnlng time tends to increase. 
In 19n, for example, the MAB reduced 
the permissible axnount of non-program 
niatertal oct weekend children's ptograms 
from 18 to » minutes per honr; although 
the amonnt of netwr>rk adv^tlsing was 
cnt by 3S percent the networks' gross 
revenues for children's programs fell 
by <mly 3 percent. TTie Commtasido an* 
tictpates aimUar results if advertisi^ 
were further limited to nine minutes per 
hour; There should be minimal financial 
hardship on networks and aflUl^Uee. al- 
though the problem could be somewhat 
more significant for independent sta- 
tions. Most indepenctent stations, how- 
ever, have already agreed to make re- 
dixtkm, and the fact that U minutee 
per hour win be permitted on week- 
days iwixm most of these stations pro- 
gram tor dsildren) sbouM soften any ad- 
verse economic effect 

4L The issue remains, however, wheth- 
er the CommlMton should adopt per se 
roles ttmiting the amomst of a^ivertlslng 
on programs designed for chfldrett or 
await the results ef the tadnstry's at- 
tempt t J regulate Itsdf . The dedstons of 
the NAB and the JXiiTV to restrict ad- 



vertl&lng voluntarily are recent develop- 
ments which occurred during the course 
of this inquiry and aftor consultation 
with the Commissions Chairman and 
staff, ihe Commission comm«d» the la- 
dustry for showing a willingness to reg- 
ulate Itself. Broadcasting which serves 
the public interest results from aetlons 
^ich as thee^ which refiect a responsive 
and respmiiible ^tude on the part of 
broadcasters toward their i^d^llo service 
obliimth>ns« 

42. In light of these actions, the Com- 
mission has chosen not to adopt per se 
rules limiting commercial matter on pnv 
grams deigned fcr clilldren at this time. 
The standards ;!tdopted by the two asso- 
ciations aiw a>mpa»ble to the stand* 
ards which we w<Hild have considered 
adopfchjg by rule hi the absence of ta- 
dustry reform."* We ate wining to post- 
pone direct Commissk» action, tbes«« 
fore, until we have an opportunity to as- 
sesa the eifectivenM <a thw self-r^^ 
latory measuTM. The C^xnmlsston will 
expect an hcense^ however, to review 
their commercial practices tn s^ograms 
designed for children in light of tbjB pol- 
icies outlhiedby theC<»nmlssioii and the 
standards now agreed upon by sul^tan- 
tlal segments oi the indu^ry, and to 
limit advertising to children to tl^ 
lowest l^nel consistent with tb^ pro- 
gramnUng responsibOties. If ft slxmld 
appear that self-regulation is not effec- 



^Tbe ftotual propowls of the two IzutusUy 
groups Me M foUon: (1) Beglniilng m 
Jenuvy. 1075, thr KAB Oods wm permit 
broadcaster* to 'nhsutse of aon-progrsm 
material per hour oo fietunlay and 0andsy 
chlkkvnii progrusH nd 14 aOnutes duriag 
the week; begmning In Jsnuery. 197S, these 
levels WiU be further fe^rteted to 0 mimttee 
end thirty seconds on weekends end I3 mia* 
utes during the week; (3) begianlxig m 
Janiury. 1975, the AssocUtion of Xndepend- 
ent Television Stet&ms wiU reduce its sd- 
vertistBg to IS nteutss per hour on Batorday 
end mrnday end 14 mlnutee during the 
week: beginning la Jienuary. 1970* adeems- 
iog will be limited to 0 mlnutee and thirty 
seo<mds on the weekend sod U during the 
weeic 

Tne Commission is willing to aooept the 
phased-in reduction i^opoied by the indus- 
try* Although the Commission's ooonomle 
stumse hidfes«e that sffilUtee pcobaMy 
would not suir^ slgBttcaal eoenomlc hat^- 
ship ftom M hamedlete reduetioa< noa- 
sfflllated beoMfrsetRe could be sffeeted* The 
Oemtnieeioa'e own eoonoaito anslTsie sug- 
gested a gradual iaptementedioo of the 
!>topossd reduction. aim» the NAB member? 
include non-effillated stations* we bellevs 
that bom the VfAB end XHTT propoeal* are 
reaeonable. 

The Commission, In addition, ends the pro- 
poeed differentialt between weekend aad 
week^r Programming to be aeceptaMe. tm-- 
nice Saturdar and Suadaf morning when 
tbere la no algalficant audiea^ ether than 
children, weekday mornings and afternoons 
are attractive periods to program adults. 
The more substantial the dtCTerential be- 
tween ^ permistlble level of admtlsisg on 
childrsn'a and adtUt p9«graaie durlBg tlh$ 
wmK the greater te the dlslnoentlve to pro- 
Snim for dblldeen oa weefcdaye. ahaoe ww are 
already oonaemed about the eoooentration 
of ehiidren's peo^assming on the weekend* 
we are wlhing to aooept ^ balanee whioh 
the industrj hae struck on this imas 



Uve in reducing the level of advertlaiug 
than per se rules may be required* 

43, Tb insure that the Commission wHI 
have adequate information on broad* 
casters' adv^tlslng praotl^ In pro- 
grams designed for ohildren. we wiU« in 
a separate order, amend the renewal 
form to eUott more detailed Information 
In this area. iUl Uceaseea will be asked 
to Indtoate how many minutes of com* 
merdal matter they broadcast within an 
hour In programs designed, tor children 
both on weekends and during the week 
Th& data provided by this questkm wili 
serve, in part, as a basis for determining 

f "^^^L*^"^^^^^^ ^ b« effective. 
In addltimi, since the Commission's own 
economic shidles and the actions of the 
Industry indicate that nine »i*nntes and 
thirty seconds on weekend children's 
prcwams and twelve minutes during 
the w«k are lav^ which are oco- 
nomlcaUy fMsSde for most licensees to 
achieve over the nart year and a half , 
the broadcast of more than the amount 
€^ advertising propoeed the KAB and 
the XNTV aft^ January l« 197C.* may 
raise a Questk}n as to whether the li- 
censee is Mbordlnathig the Interests of 
the chfld audience to his own financial 
ii^erests. 

4*. ror the present^ conudiance with 
the advertishsg restrictions adopted by 
the industry and endoicsed b^ the Com- 
misdon will be sulBcdent to rasolve in 
favor of the stoiion any qusetlons aa to 
whethCT tts commercial practices sgrve 
the pubUc intesest Lk^isesa who exceed 
^^towewr. shouW be prepared 

recognhse that there may be some inde- 
pendent VRP and QBP stations wbldi 
cannot easily afford such a reduction to 
advertising: such stattona shoukl be 
prepared to make a substantial and w^- 
documented showing of serloue poten tl tl 
nftnn to support tbeir advertlafasg nrae- 
tlces. Howevwr, we anticipate accepting 
very f^w other Justlfkatkins for oe^ 
eommeridaliaation in prt:«[raou destgned 
for chlbiren. 

tt- Wo emphaeiae tiiat w» will cloeelv 
«smine commercial activittee la pro- 
grama designed for ehUdien on a case- 
by-case basis. Owroomreereialii^tlan by 
^^«Meee in promoM designed fee young 
chUdiea wui raise a ausi^ as to thl 
f>««iMy o< a brMdeaiter% ovetmU per* 
Sonaa^iee. The Goomiasioo wilt in ad- 
dition, continually review bcoadcaatess' 
performance mi aa indttttty-wide basts/' 

^Bcoadcastesw who are not mambe»i of 
either the Kab or the tSTV are« of course, 
not bound by tl»ir proposed phased-!n re- 
ductions. As noted in the oonoiueloe to this 
Xepoct, liowever. the OemmlMkMi espeote ell 

their advertisiag rraetl<Ma in^ eoafomance 
with the p^lteim f*teh<tshe»t herein over the 
period preoedlng Jtouary K 107^ 

"We wish to stms that lelf •regulation 
^oniy be aoceptahle in thie area if it U 
eflPeetiv^ getjerallf thAMfhout the todustay. 
As the Chairman has stated: U hnportent 
tbat oertaln staadards apf4r industry wide 
and not solely to tboea tttoadcaslers who vol> 
tmtarUj Uve up to the hi$hect peinciptee of 
public service ra^onstbOity.'* Addtees be^ire 
the Tfartonat Soadsinr cf Teievlaioa Arte and 
fl^sMse, Atlanta Okapter. Atlanta, Oeorgta* 
•say 3Sf iaT4L 
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If sclf-rcgulatlon does not prove to (k; a 
succefiaful device for regulating the in- 
dustry as a whole, then further action 
may be required of the Commission to 
Insure that llcGnsees operate In a man- 
ner consistent with tlielr public service 
obligations. 

C. Separation of program matter and 
commercial matter, 46. The Commission 
Is concerned, in addition, tlmt many 
broadcsisters do not presently maintain 
an adequate separation between pro* 
grammlng and advertising on programs 
designed for children. The Oommlsslon 
lias ample authority under the Commu- 
nications Act to require bnoadcasters to 
maintain such a separation* Any prac- 
tice which Si unfair or deceptive when 
directed to children would clearly be in- 
consistent with a braadcaster's du^ to 
operate in the "public interest"* and may 
be prohibited by the Commission. Section 
317 of the Communications Act in &ddi-> 
tlon, speclflcally requires that all adver- 
tisementfi indicate clearly that they are 
psdA for and by whom, 47 UJ3.C. 317. 
The rationale behind this provision is. 
m part, that an advertiser t^^uld have an 
unfair advantage over listeners if they 
could not differentiate between the pro- 
gram and the commercial message and 
were, therefore, imable to take Its paid 
status into consideration In assessing the 
message. Heaih^gs on H.R 5589 before 
the "Bouse Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Pishertes,'* esth Ctong., Ist 
Sess., at p. 83 (1926) . Zi inadequate sepa- 
"^UoD contributes to an InabUity to dif- 
ferentiate . programming from advertis- 
ing, then Commission action designed to 
maintain a ciear separation would fur- 
ther the policies of section 317. 

47, On the basis of the informaUon 
gathered in the course of the Commis- 
sion's inquiry, it has become apparent 
that children, ej5pecially young children, 
have considerable dilHculty distlnguisii- 
Ing eommercial matter from program 
matter. Many of the participants knowl- 
edgeable In the areas of child develop* 
menl and diild p^yd^ulugy maint^dned 
that young children lack the necessary 
sophistication to appreciate the nature 
and purpose of advertising. Also, a study 
sponsored by the government concluded 
that children did not begin to understand 
that oommerDials were designed to sell 
products until starting grade school. Re- 
port to the Surgeon Oenerai "Television 
and Growing Up: The Impact of Tele* 
vised Violence/* Vol: IV at 469 (1970), 
Kindergarteners, for example, did not 
imderstand the purpose of commercials; 
the only way they could distinguish pxo- 
grams from commercials wa^ on the tmsis 
that commercials were shorter than 
programs, id, at 489, 474. The Commis- 
sion recognizes that, as many bn^ad- 
casters noted, these llndings are not con- 
clusive; psychological and behavioral 
questions can seldom be resolved to the' 
point of mathemattcaj certainly. The 
evidence oonflrms, liowever, what our 
accumulated knowledge, experience and 
common tense tell us: That many chil- 
dren do not have the sophlatlcatkm or 
Mperience needed to understand ttMl 



advertising is not just another form of 
Informational programming. 

48. The CcHnmlssion believes, there- 
fore, that licensees* when assessing the 
adequacy of their oommer^ poUdea, 
must ix>nsider the fact that children— 
especiaUy yo»mg children— ^have grater 
difficulty distinguishing programming 
from advertising than adults.^ If adver- 
tisements arc to be dlrect^jd to children* 
then basic fairness requires that at least 
a clear sepai^tion be maintained between 
the program content and the commercial 
message so as to aid the child in develop- 
ing an abUits^ to distinguish between Jie 
two. 

49. Special measures should, therefore* 
be taken by licensees to insure that an 
adequate separation is maintained on 
programs designed for chUdren. One 
technique would be to brc 'east an an- 
nouncement to clarify w^ ^ ^ program 
is being interrupted for c rcial mes- 
sages and when the prog.^ ^ resinning 
after the commercial "break.** " Another 
would be to broadcast some form of vis- 
ual segment before and after each com- 
mercial interruption which would con- 
trast s^afflciently with boui the program- 
ing and advertising segmen ys of the pro- 
gram so as to old the young child In im- 
derstandlng that the commercials ore 
different from the pr^n'am. In this con- 
text, again following discussions with the 
Commission's Chairman and staff, the 
NAB Code Authority has recently 
amended itn advertising rul^ to require 
a comparable separation device. We ap- 
plaud this action by the Industry to 
imprcve advortisijig practices directed 
tochiidren/^ 

50. We recognise that this may be an 
incomplete solution to the problem. In- 
deed, In view of the lack of sophistication 
of the child audience, no complete solu- 
tion ms^ be possible. The troadce^ of 
an announcement and/or a Tlsual de- 
vice can only aid children in Identifying 
commercials. The €^>mmU«lon believ^^ 
however, that the licensee who directs 
advertising to children has a re^)onsl- 
bility to take action to insure that it is 
presented n as fair a manner as possi- 
ble." 

51. The Commission is also concerned 
that &ome broadcasteiv are now engaging 



Altlsougb th^ •? idsuce Indicates tiiat Ibis 
problsm Is most ftcute Amoaf pc»-scbco( 
oliiidrsn, tbey osa be espsotsd to mak« up 
m subftAntM portion or t2ss Mdten^s of ?tr* 
tuaUr *U eblldrin's programmiflg. 

»TUe Commission notss in UxiB eontsst 
that similar prsctloss at* found in Adult 
programs, Uodtrmion on u>lc sbows and an- 
nouncers on sports progrAmi oftsn llntsh m 
program Mgmttit hf announcing that ttom 
program win mum* Alter tli# eoxnsnereiAl 
brAAk; s^tio^ of ant^rtainmtnt prDgrams 
ai« somstlmss snUUed "Fart I,*" ^IPArt IX," 
And so fortn* 

^^Tha Commission notsa in this oontsxt 
that wbiit TSrrv doM not bAVS * code, it ass 
sstAblishsd a oommittae to oonildsr Adopt* 
ing gentral aiAndArds And guidaUnaA oo 
eommercial prscticat in cliUdim's programs 
in Addition to tim* llmitAttons. 

MXn tlds oonnaction, bvoadflaatais may 
wish to oonsidar m mig$mUen made by aaw- 
al «^ tisa partlas that limiUng tba numbsr 



in a commercial practice which takes un- 
fair advantage of the difllculty childnrn 
Lave distinguishing advertising from pro- 
gramming: the use of program charac- 
ters to promote products ("host-sell- 
ing*'). In some programs designed for 
chUdren, the program host actuaUy de*- 
livers the commercial in his character 
role on the program set. m others, al^ 
though the host do^ not actually deliver 
the commercial, he may comment on the 
advertisement in such a manner as to 
appear to endorse the product (••lead-in/ 
l^d-out"), 

52. The Commission does not believe 
that the use of a program host, or other 
program personaUty. to promote prod- 
ucts in the progxtun in which be ai^>ear8 
is a practice which is consistent with 
licensees' obligation to operate in the 
public interest. One effect of ''host- 
selling*' is to Interweave the program and 
the cmnmercial, exacerbating the dim- 
culty children have distinguishing be- 
tween the two. In addition, the practice 
allows advertisers to take unfair advan- 
tiMfc of the trust whloh children place in 
program characters. Even performers 
themselves rea>gnize that, slnco a special 
relationship tends to develop between 
hosts and young children in the audience, 
commercial mersag^ are likely to be 
viewed as advice from a friend.* The 
Commission believe that« in these situa- 
tions* programmina is being used to serve 
the financial interests of the station and 
the advertiser in a manner inconsistent 
with its primary f miction as a service to , 
children. In this regard, it should be 
noted that many stations, in particular 
NAB Code member stationa, have already 
eliminated host selling." 



of progTAm intsmiptlons by grouping com- 
maieiais can oontrsbuta to nmlntaining a 
dear sepAratlon batwsan programming and 
Advsrtifting. Wa do not baltavt tliat it la 
naoassary at this ume lor Ui9 Conmussion 
to rsq\Ur« ''Oustaring'' ol oonunarcials, al- 
UKHigh furtiiar oonaldarAtSon of tnis matter 
mAy ba AppropriAtA in tba fut\ua. But, aa wa 
noted in tba 19eo Programming Rsport, a- 
osnsaas sbouXd ^^avoid abusas with raspact 
to . . . tbs frtquancr witb woicb r^gulAr 
progrAQxs ai>a interrupted for admtisiiig 
maasAgaa." Eapcrt and BtAtament of Policy 
Ea: FrogTAmming, supra, At ISia-lftiS. In 
tbis rtgATd. particular cart should t>a takan 
to Avoid such Abuses in prognuns dasignsa 
for tilt pra-acbool Audianct. 

^ As A ehUdran's abow bflatass (SAtUtad ba* 
for* tba Oommlsslon; ''I wstcbaa fa program 
boat] aan Wondsr brsad for yaars. I bought 
Schwtnn blcfolai bACausa x ftat tnat tSay 
wera a good thing And bacausA I trusttd him. 
TbA sama thing Applies to ma In my neigh- 
borhood, h) my town. X want the ohikUm 
to tantst ma. I want thsm to know that whan 
X AAf somathing ta good, to t»aliaTa in ma. 
the sams way ai if X stiggastad thAt thay At* 
tand thair school OAmlval or don't step off 
th# ctirb whan tha bus is ooming.** LorrainA 
r. Lat-Sannar, Itanaorlpt cT tha Panai DH- 

ouAsion. Vol. XI, p. aia (lOTa). 

*^ Public intmat qusstlonA may Also ba 
lAtsad whsn progrAm paraonAUtisa or obarao- 
tacA aaUw oommarcta! maasagtA on pro* 
grams othar than tha onas on which thay 
appear. Although this prAotloa w^d not 
haw thA Affaot aa Murring tha distinction 
batimn i^ograBunlng and Advertising, aome 
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53. Finally, the ComntUsIoa wishes to 
eautloQ Uc^ssMi against ^ogmsing in 
{utfccttces in the body of tlie pro6T^m It- 
lelf which imxnote ssxxlucti in such a 
way that they may constitute advertis* 
ing • The InQtOry revealed tl«at some 
broadcastcpi weave the prominent dis- 
play of the atuid names of produete into 
the program set* and activities. One pro- 
gram** set* for example, featured a large 
billboard announcing the "f Brand 
Name] Candy Comer'* under which chU- 
dren were regularly given samples of tlie' 
brand name candy as pvi/.eB, The hostess? 
on another program, before serving a 
snack to the children on the show, con- 
cluded a p«uyer with the words, "Now you 
may have your [Brand Namel orange 
Juice from the IXY21 Dairy.** The anal- 
ysis of the same program showed, in 
addition, that the children had been 
given '*cthe title of the ihowi^ brand 
toys with which to play ] iheee wer© care- 
fully displayed to the viewing audience 
and children were encouiuged to pur- 
chase these toys so that th^^ could play 
along at home. One of the direst ex- 
amples of incorporating promotional 
matter into a program was a cartoon 
serlee entiUed "Hot Wheels" which was 
the trade name of a toy manufacturer's 
miniature racing cars; the manufacturer 
developed an addlUonal line of cara mod- 
eled after those featured in the cartoon 
series, The Commlssloo found tlrnt the 
progxvm itself promoted the use of ti^ 
product and required the licensee to log 
more of the program as commercial mat- 
ter. See Topper Corporation, 21 FCC 2d 
248 (IMd); American Broadcasting 
Companies, 23 PCC 2d 132 (1970). 

54. Licensees should exercise care to 
Ini^ure that such practices are In com- 
pliance with the sponsorship Identiflca- 
tloa requlromentg of section 317 of the 
CommunlcaUous Act and Uie Commis- 
AlOQ's ruZae oo logging commercia) mat- 
ter. Not every mention of a brkid name 
or prominent display th^*eof necessarily 
constitutes advertising. All such mate- 



sdvsnu^ tMf tjt tsksn of tht truit relition- 
ship whleSs has b«sn dsv«lop#<| ^•twwtn th« 
child snd ths psfformsr. Ws rtcognixs. how* 
•vsr, th»t it msy not b# fsAsit^lt, » m prsc- 
tlesl msttsr^ toe sman stottons witli limitta 
sUlBi to srom using ehlSOrtnH show per- 
sonnel in oommflrolAi m«M«ge5 oa otDsr 
prognms. wm# wt m not prohibiting ths 
Wf« of teUinj^ bf iMrsonsIttiwi on oth«r pro- 
frsms, hn>Mles«c«n should h« co^^Mit of 
ths spfclsl tnist thftt m child may hmv0 for 
the psrfonnsr und should txt rctJi^ esutios in 
ths us« of snoh ««IUisg ttchniqusn. ThU mmj 
be pftTtiouUHf importiust whm th« p$m>n^ 
eutf spfMisn m a dlstlm^tivt ohAntctsr otM. 
tome or ocher s^ort* srs msd« to »niph4»i£« 
2Us prosTsm roV^, 

« ACTorlglnmny rfrqussusd thst w* ban any 
a^satloo or produots by bnind nams during 
ths body of a childrsn's profmm, Ws sr* ooa- 
otrow^ hoMiTir, that such a baa nould go so 
f ar M to prohibit svsii ths crttlcst msntloo 
of products And other ocHnmsnt for iphloh* 
ao ooosidsfatlon is meirtd. Such a ruls 
muld, we belisir* ooostlttst* a form pi Ulef«l 
yflpb» or proframming, Cf , Ospttal 
nwffsssttng Oa i Cc hs tt , suprs. Tndsed, 
It woold hatv a ctomng effect an sny efijrt 
to pmfds oosuumer edueatloa informatkMi 
«oreMMiwu 
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rial, howc^ver, Rhould be strictly scruti- 
nized by the broadcaster to determine 
whether or not it should be treated as 
commercial matter. See 47 UJ9.C. 317ca) ; 
POC PuMlc NoOce 63-409, enUtled -Ap- 
plicability of Sponsorship tdcntlflcatlon 
Rules" cxaaS); 47 CPE 73, 670<a)(2), 
Mot« 3. 

55. licensees who engage in program 
practices which Involve the mention or 
prominent display of brand nam^ in 
cliildren*s programs, moreover, should te^ 
examine such programming in Ught of 
Uieir public service responslbiliUos to 
children. We beUeve tliat most young 
childt^n do not understand tliat there 
Is a "commercial" incenUve for the use 
of these products and that It is, In fact, 
a form of merchandising. Any material 
which ccmstitutes advertising should be 
connned to identifiable commercial seg- 
ments which are set off in some clear 
manner from tlie entertainment portion 
of the program. When providing pro- 
gramming designed for children, the con- 
scl^tlous broadcaster ^^hould hold him- 
wlf to the highest standwd of responsi- 
ble practices. 

56. The Commission, thus, wishes to 
stress that this policy statement does not 
cover every potential abuse in current aJ- 
vcrtlsing practices directed to chUdren. 
Ucetisees win be expected to reduce the 
current level of commerclalUatton on 
programs designed for children, maintain 
an appropriate separation between pro* 
gramming and adverUslng,'and eliminate 
pmctlces which take advantage of the 
immaturity of children. The failure by 
the Commissfon to c^miment on any par- 
tlculfii prarUce, however, doee not con- 
stitute an .rulorsement of that practice. 
74a,tiy of tuese matters are currently 
under Inveit Jgation at the Federal Tr^e 
Commissloa. T>1censees are again re- 
minded that the broadcast of any mate- 
rial or the tise of any practice f otmd to be 
false or misle iding by the Federal Trade 
Commission wiU raise serious questions 
OS to whether the station is operating in 
the public intorest Bn>adcasters have, In 
addition, an ^independent obligation to 
take all reasonable c^easurts to eliminate 
false or mlsle^idinr material. See Public 
Notice entltli^d ^'LlcefM Xlesponslbility 
with Bespect to tite Broadcast of False. 
Misleading and X>ieeptlve Advertising,'* 
supra. We will expect licensees to exercise 
great cait in evaluating advertising in 
programs designed for children and t«- 
frain frjm broadcasting any mattw 
which, when directed to children, would 
be inconiistent with their public service 
responsJt^tiea. 

IV. Concla^oft, 57 It is believed that 
this Report will help to clarify the re- 
sponsibilities of broadc aters with respect 
to programming and advertising de* 
signed for the child audience. We believe 
that in these ai^as every OM)ortufii(y 
shoidd be aceoittod to the broadcast in- 
dttstry to reform itself because self *regu- 
latlon preserves flexlblltty and an osypor- 
tunlty fbr adjustment which is not pos- 
sible with per se rutes. Z& this nspect, 
we recognise that, many broadcasters 
may not cmrently be to complianee with 
ttie poUcies beivfn amiouiiced. atace this 



Report constitutes the first detailed ex- 
aminatlon of broadcasten* responsiblll* 
Ues to children, we do not wish to penal- 
ize the media for past practices. The pur- 
pose of this Report is to set out what 
will be expected from stations in the 
future, 

58. We also realize that it will nt?ces- 
saiily take some period of time for broad- 
eastcrs, program producers, advertisers 
and the networks to make the anticipated 
changes* Statlcns, therefore, win not be 
expected to come into fuU c^xnpliance 
with our policies to the areas of either 
advertising or programming until Janu- 
ary 1, im In the Interim period, how- 
ever, broadcasters should take immediate 
action in the dlr^tlon of bringing their 
advertising and programming pracWcei 
into conformance with their public serv- 
ice responsibilities as outlined in this 
Report 

59. In the final analysis, the nuMHum 
of tclevklon cannot live up to its poten- 
tial in f c-rving Americans children unless 
individual broadcasters are genuinely 
committed to that task, and are will- 
ing— to a considerable extent— to put 
profit in second place and the thUdrffn 
in f rst. WhUe Government reports and 
regulations can corwt some of the more 
apparent abu&es, they cannot create a 
sense of commitment to children where 
it does not ah^eady exist, 

60. m view of the fact that w plan 
to evaluate the Improvements in chil- 
dren's programming and advertising 
which are now expected, the proceed- 
ings in Docket No. 19142 will not be ter- 
minated at this time. 

Adopted: October 24, 1974. 

Released: October 31, 1974« 

FXDCRAt ColOfTTNlCATIONS 

CounssioN,* 
ISXALl VtofCXJiT J, Mmtuig, 

Secretary. 
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See&uM ol tlie rolumj <tf msterlat 
wiacii wsi med la this pcocesding a digest 



^Thm Omuateioa Mticipstes thst the 
netwDrtn wUl take ts^ itftd to produdag 
varied prop^mamiag toe ebiidreiu Tae net* 
works see res^MsiUe for the bulk oC the 
grams now telog hroAdcset: tt&ey provide 
moftt of the children's ahoym csmed hf net* 
woirX-owned or aAUsUd sutlcms and ortg* 
InaUy producsed most ct the syndicated mste- 
risJ presented bf Independent stations. 
Changee tn nstirork pnsgrmming will, 
therefore, have both an immedlat and a 
long-cmage Impact as progrsms g;«duaUv be- 
cooe avaUabte oa a syndkated basle, U u 
also cSear that the nstwoeks bare the anao- 
clal nHoureea to make a significant etfori In 
Uils axea» The €kj«mnissioo'i economic etudiee 
indicate that network ohUdren's ptx^grans'- 
ming has been oonsiBtantly profltable for 
manfymrt. 

CommlMkmefs Lee end Wd eommrring 
tn the twBUlt; Commtsrtontr Kooks cooour- 
ring sad ieiuisf e. j^teowi^ Commisitooee 
Washburn leaning addUloaal views,* Com- 
missioner Sohinedci Isei^of a eeparata state* 
ment. Separat# itatements of Commiseionere 
nboies, WaiQbitfn and Robinson filed as part 
oct^ecsglnaldosumut* 
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et thf plfiiulinfit the ik^ues in them 
cm ft part7-bj-i>*rt7 tMuUi ivould b* repeti- 
tious Md ocmf u«ing, Sit^ce the e^me point or 
oplnkm tuf bftve l?#en exprciwed by m 
many m SOO p«nii« In lUmoet m mjmf 
pl«adtn«i, UtUe purpoae woufal be lervvd l»y 
ifpecliio l(4entlflc«tlon of the •ourcee ot m 
p»n^u!K7 vi«w. For this reaeon, the ducue- 
*!o4S which foUowi procoedji on mn liwue ori- 
ented tnai*. The dUcuttkion vUl indteete, lor 
es»mple, that » point waji mtuic hy ft number 
llecnaeee. by Independent UliP eutioni, 
mic^ SpeclSc ettrlbutlon will bo reserved for 
tho9e iltufttiont wbere the Virwa tMom mtx 
Independent path. 

3. Que»ti0n: What types of ehildrcn'$ pro- 
ffrcms not now axKiUabte do part^ti t>i*li€ve 
commcrtM TV nation^ ihould pfc.^ut? For 
the moet part, the llcenwi who enawred 
thU queeUon tndtcftted tliftt they believed 
thftt virtuftUf ftll iypee of programing for 
children was lilready offt»red. A few Hcenwi 
expressed the view thftt more pro^rftmlnR of 
ft morftUy or t^^rltutUly uplifting qnftllty 
coisld be olTf stKS ftnd ft few other* expressed 
ft preference for more progrftmlng dethng 
with mU-me •Stimuotm tn %n tnformfttlve 
or educftttoma ftpproftch. ACT, KOCB, ftnd 
othcri of the oppoirite perR«R*lun oontpnded 
thftt current offerings were disproportion* 
fttely welgtited toward vf>lent and itereo* 
typed entertftlnment proprftma with little In 
the Wfty of enl!ght4»ned, infomiftttve ftnd 
•ducfttionftJ progTftmln(7 tc^ belns olTered. 
Sitnilftr ftxpree^on^ CAn^e from niemben oi 
the public WHO decried the ftb«enc^e or pau- 
city of quftlity prognvmlng for children, with 
the often noted exertion of SeMne street. 
Mftny were quite fpecifto in their objeetlone 
to pftTticulftr progrftxnt, oommerclftle or the 
method! followed tn the mrt% of ehildren'e 
television progrmmln^ . Hie networks pointed 
to epeolflo new pro^rftms to be presented b«- 
gtrnlng In the fftH of 1971 fts fluinff ssy gmps 
or Inftdequftcies in their previous ehlldreo's 
•oheduift.^ The ftnswen to this questloii 
drftlt not so much with the totftl ftbfvenoe of ft 
pftTtlctitftr type or cfttegory of progrftm * fts 
with reUtive weight given to the Ofttftgorf^s 
tn Usft mis offered or to tXie epproftoh tftken 
tn reffftrtf to tlift formulfttlon oi entertftln- 
ment progmning. 

S. Qiiettiow; To tf^of rxfcnf. generoHp «md 
with fwrpect to particular programM and typ§ 
of fm>grumM, dot* "chUdrcn** programing** 
hatss benefit § to chik^^ h^pond the fact 
thot it holds their interest md attention (md 
thus remooet the need for other ctHivity or 
p&renW dttenOonf tn ftotuftUty, two ques- 
tions ym^ poeedt WhAt vftlue ftnd tmpor* 
tftnoe n ftttftOhed to the ftttention-holding 
function or ftttrlbtite of the progrftminirt ftnd 
whftt beneflti wen there to the prognaning 
beyond Its ftblllty to oocupy children^ ftt- 
tentiont On the one bftnd, » number of U» 
oenseee ft see rt e d Uxet es children ftre ooets- 
pled wfttchinf teSevisloo they do not xwiuire 
perentftl uttentton to keep them out of mis- 
chief, end pftpente freed of their need to psy 
close fttten^n to their children wers sftid to 
thus be ftble to devote themiiel7es to house- 
hold or other ftotivlties. A numtier of ii^nsees 
ftsserted thftt this ftbUlty to hold the fttten- 
tion of children beoomee psrticulftrSy |m- 
portftnt whenr for e sftmpler poor westher pre« 
dudes ouuide pley. 

4. Most itcensees. however, did not str es s 
the tmportftnee of the ftttentlon-holding fts« 



f It should be pointed out thftt thU Infor* 
mfttio^ is in psrt dftted. 

*The only exception Wfts ths c^;ectioo« 
voiced in ft jKnftU portico of the letters, to tlie 
ftbseooe of leligioas progrftming devised for 
end epecifloftily dirsoted to ehlklren oo ftny 
stfttloo in sevecwi oC the mftrkete* 



pcct of the programs but instead put their 
emphftKlfi oa the tnftolfold bencSlU they 
Ueved were provided by the prtHP'ftms which 
ftrs offend. Many Uoeiuwcu. in ffti^t, crlUeUsed 
the noUon thftt televLslon ihould t»e used fts 
ft bfthy-ftitter» especiftUy when It U used ftS m 
msftiui of ftvolding pftrentfti responsibility.* 
Whftt did not seem to be in dUpute wss the 
Idsft that children^ progrsms did tend to 
hold ft chtldii sttention. ACT »ud others con- 
tended tlist the means of doing so were far 
from worUiy fttid were utiHst'd because ot the 
need to sttrftct the ftttenilon of children .in 
the entire 3-13 ftge rftiige in order to mftxi- 
nii£e the ftudicnce for the prcH^rftm, No one, 
of course, ftdvocftted dull or tminterssUn^f 
progrftJiUng which would r.ot hold fttt<*ntlon. 
i^ther« the dlRputo centered on the Uieans 
which l4?gltimalc!y oould bo used to gurncr 
thn ftttontion of a child. 

a. By far the majority of conunents, for- 
mal m wcU ftf» informal, were in ftgreement 
about the ^Ignincant contributions which 
teli^vUilon ftnd specincftlly chUdrenH televi- 
sion oould osrer.* What they did not agree 
on was the degree to which current program- 
ing nmde such oontrlbutlons, This dilTotvnco 
oft4?n was reflected even in the evaluation of 
a particular program. ACT pointed up this 
dUU nctlon in one of Its pleadings in which 
It ^mtrasted ft Mtwcs'k's description of ft pro- 
gram with Its own description. Thus, CBS 
dCKcribod a network chiidMn's program fts a 
progrftm which **deftls with recognisable 
young human beings in basso sltuatloxu rsth- 
^ than the way-out world of the tradi- 
tlunai animated cartoon^. According to ACT, 
the episode it monitored dealt with the cap- 
ture of a froaen o^veman who Iftter ehftsea 
the main characters friends, each trying to 
capture the other until the cavemftn fftlls 
Into a giant clam tank and is discovered to 
be a profe^for Intent on steallnf another 
scientist's inventions. 

6. A similar pattern could be foutul In the 
diuerence expressed regarding the general 
quality of children's programing and the 
benedta to be derived from this programing. 
Opponents of the ACT view pointed to the 
t'ghly informed level of ohUdren of today 
(much of T^eh they ftttrlhcted to tetevi- 
aton) ftnd conunded thftt atS of televlsioii 
viewing U infcrmfttiv*. bridge gftpe betwsan 
Individuftls ftnd groups, ftod broadens ftn 
ftwarenesa of the world ftt Iftrge end the funo* 
tioning of otsr society. ACT end othen of a 
■tmtlftr persuasj^ ftcospted talevlakm^ eft- 
pad^ but oontended that It has been little 
used or that it teaches leeeons In vMenoe an 
ft solution to human prohlsms, ^xveests Wee 
sole models ftnd takes advantftge of children 
thmsgh adv«rtldng. While ACT did ftod 
merit in some of the program offerings, Its 
etew was that far too few pcciiraiw r each thft 
level Mevision to o^pabie oi rtaehtng. 

7. Queettont WhU^ ffeni^roQf ep^kinff, i» 
m deftfHtion of ''ehUdeen'i pfwuming^ leMoft 
oould sefve /or the CtmmUeion'i use ^ thU 
eonnectionf To vAo^ $£tm$ do ehildren^ 
parUeu^tjf in the higher mg^ ffroups me«- 
tioned bp AOT, nie^ md beneft from get^ 
•nsl TV pro^emii%gf As to the fl»t part of 
the queUioD, the ftuswers ten Into thrsa 



•Whftt is meant heiw to the possible mHusee 
of televisiOD as a substitute for pftrentftl In- 
volvement and ooncem. Thto is separate from 
the dispute Mgardlnf ths nature oi l l o e n ea e 
neponsibility in the sim of program se l e o 
tton and pre«mutlon as contrasted with pa- 
rental responsibility to screen programs. 

•There were dliferenoes in the s t ms put 
on tdevisloit watching as dtotinguished ftwi 
other child ftctlvitSee ftnd greater or l ies sr 
ooncem espreeied shout ft balftoee b etws eo 
passif«. Individual, activities like television 
etching as distinguished ft^em other actiT' 



ba^ie categoHei: those who agreed with the 
daan'itioa offered In the Kotioe, those who 
wantod a tsroader definition »nd thoee who 
found the concept of children^ programing 
to ta t>eyond denmtlon. The supporters of 
Cott^nission rtgiilatory action and some li- 
censees as weU ftgretd thftt Uis only sensi* 
ble definition was one based oo the audience 
foi* whom the program was primarily In- 
tended i usually with the quall&er that It be 
prciented when children are likely to watch) . 
Otheris found this too restricted and wtantcd 
a broader deSnitlon to Include prngrams of 
broad family appeal which had a large audi- 
ence of children; somo would Include any 
program watched by large numbers of ohU- 
drea.» A Urge number of broadcasters simply 
felt no workable definition oould be found. 
As they saw it, thsre were too many disparate 
elements to be taken into ftccount; and as to 
Uiese el€n»ntR they were troubled about 
using a definition based vlther on aubjustlve 
Intent of the progimm produoer or on the 
va«SArlos of acnedtiUug or of the viewing 
habits of the child audience* 

a Tlicre was general agreement among the 
parties that children, particularly older on^a, 
spend ft substantial portion of their viewins 
time watching progrstnn other than those 
produced speclfioally for children. They did 
not always agree. how*\^r, or how worth- 
while thU was, ftlthough thers were ft num- 
ber of progTftms which met with ftcoeptanoa 
by all or virtually all of the commenting 
partirs, particularly those programs of an In- 
formaUve nature.* As to ths re-run situation 
comedies which were broadcast during hours 
when many children wars watching, the 
criticism was not no much directed to the 
programs themselv^* as to the failtm to 
offer programing specifically dealgned for 
children for vtowing In these time periods. 
Prom the critios* point of view, these ^fam- 
ily*' progrsms did not provide the sftme 
banefita to ohlldren es piognsms created par- 
tlottlariy for them would have, and It urns 
the lack of such programs, especially during 
the weak, which they decried. 

9. Q%Mtkm: Whot restriction on commer-^ 
ciaJ% short of prohibitions 4f-» on typrj of 
programs or senHoes, what can be sokl, num^ 
ber^ deforcement from program content, 
fftc-^wmld be desirebleT Comments should 
take into noecunt in this i>onnection the pro* 
pisions of the S4B Television Code and Us 
guidelines, Ux factv this question oonslato of 
a asriee of sub-queationa, and the oommsnt- 
Usg psrtles took varying poaitlocif oa tham. 
on only one point was thetv gsnaral ftgne- 
mant, v ta» thftt ftdvertising for ftt leftst certain 
ftdult products or esrvioes was inapproprlata 
ta or adjftoent to children's progrsmlng. 
While Mt ftn parties wers in agrsement 
ftteut the spedAc oommerciftto which would 
0t In thto eategonr. they accepted the noUca 
thftt otherwise legitlmftte adveniclng matter 
migh be onsultftl^e fbr children* e#« eaoerpU 
ftom ft smme to which GhUdran would not be 
ftdfflitted ttnlsss accompanied by an adult. 
One comment was directed to pubUc sarv- 
loa aonotinoemsnts and mad* the point that 
a number of them dealt with sul|}«ot mgtttr 
or used methods of preaentfttloo which oould 
be ftlghteoing to children^ They tirged 



•llsa tendency of children to watch family 
and adtsit ihawi stftrtiog at mther eartr ftgea 
liwe freqtmiUy mentioned tn the onmments, 
0ome aKrfbtrted thto to Ylewtonr habits. 
Others to the deeire of children to emuiata 
adult viewing hfthtts. 

*8imllftr support w«a sspreesed for priins- 
time chlldren^>rteoted specials, 

*Xn point or fSaot, ACT and others dhtcud 
tXidr ^rocgeat criticism to thft chlldrsn's 
programs p rsse ot sd on satuntof morning 
0n<mg them mfre ob}ectloQab|#< violent. 
ale m utypsd gad ad-rldd» thfta tamOf peo- 
gnmahftat. 
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« . food advmisJnR by the Industry. Dr. Mary •nd they do not knol ^cwJnS u^^^SSS ^»»J«*«'>bln« thtlr ©wu |JK«rain.,*^|)ce«S« 

lSc'w \orkCUy,dcPTl«lth«»-or»ening eating p!« ai« paid to deliver fnnclfuJ, diverting at»l ctrtalnly hlrmleia 

Imbit* or N.W York City taad American) Vano^ oS. Uc-m ^Lh^^^^ 'Th* «a-mM chWffeS ttjat the » proVi^'* 

SSfSofTml'^ if their reduced con'- criticism, and*. omi pr^g?|^we^^^^^^ IS""' A'"*' vfoJ^sHt ^re^t 

T'Tif vofjotablc* and tlie-ir m Jxiag a ibowcafie for tled-ta nl^ul^ b*miful to ths iplrit of the cnUd 

fcwtU having little nutmiv* value. Accord. wUue la teriae of »lf.»Bu?2i«^^ Katigaroc, children mutt turn clwwheni 

i iLi*J ^- ^''^'^"Phim. television aclvorti.ing. ercUe of n^^T^p^mbm^^T^tM^HsJifl i*'" oecworka for program* speSflSSl? 
e pcoWly to children, hai fostered the enf. to chaaMlTrea^^t j^Md^^^^^ dealgned for Uiem, or thSy c»nod dTwS 

iBcldenc. of ite (»p»clty to deal e^^}» wTi? ^ houra after whool-age chU- 

c.b«ity. She urged adoption of the code of m»tte«r enecuveiy with thece dren h»ve returned from echool we onn 

fv hf^l f developed by Dr. choate J8. QueiUon: To what extent BhouiA "twork affillatee ml with non-aetworJt 

, "^^V^"* di-wloeure of a prod- restrfciion on comtncre"j mc«o/« progneaitig, unalty fwally ihowi or mov*» 

1 1 A numh^ «r^^, P^'"'^*' to ohmren; f^rn^M^t ^^l ^P^h"" °* P«>f»«la« M other time, during 

i^r^J^.w^fr.^!."' BPtallf con- Parttci commenting acT^dthatcomM^JS! '^"^ two cet«fiorl««; g»^ 

Z^i^ S, tH,."",^!^'" «l^««"'inff- Tiey ob- adjacent to a chlldr*l^rprS?aiS^inS^ f^.?" "^P °P*«- l*«>u«»!out the d^, 

i^!? t!f. imV'T " wnlng. tr*.ated on the .«» baJa^i^rSr^S^lil »f*»i:jndentautlon. are more Ittely to offw 

Btjout the danger of potoibie overd*wee. and BotuaJiy within the nr^^sL r^^?^^ program* p»duce<l for ciiUdfwi, uiuaJly ob- 

tH« «"RS««Won they said ipm Implicit in hovrever, materia nre^T^^^ ^2!^^ '«>« •yndl-»tlon. 

-Stu^'fc^^^'J.''- ^>^"n. were • po.it.on; ^ ^j^Stoi to 20. Syttdfc-oftoi*. Sy«dtc.to» provide pw- 

t^n S.I? £Sf Pfope' /ttentlon to eating » aa when promoe vre» DKwSted Sraming that forma the bulk ot the echedule 

SflL^tS^ <^ ^''^^ *rt"ng time pro^aiSwS ^» i^d^ e'S?*; ™* Independent etatloaa. To a leaecr 

d^^i^ Jj,.*t^»r*"°n: J^'^ particularly or these people did not object tTtte'nAtS^ ?»«"»»ny for children, more ^ it l» fa:^uy 

to^STS BHi ^^'fr ^^'^ nece««arily to commerolaUoirbSSf S S'^** • audience at all. Although 

Mimet or h!fn^ IS P«>Wem.. Action them. R*iher, Ihij to Wbmltt*! to tbU pwceedlng not di. 

Itm^^Z^^^Hf^^ V.'S** ^ » in wbteb ™SyWldS2f«^^ Pscted ipeclflc^y to thla PotatTlt doi ap. 

fxi^-^^s^r^u-^^^B ~*p«"J?5°r«rirJi 

^^^^^^ ™o,cH^™..„„^»_ su-ri 
Erlr™ " «~'?5^"WsS!x-»r ^'^-^ 

J«:tid to^^ftKisfnf *L'°.**- "I* ^5 •ftemooB programlne directed ^ ortJ7i»»<«to»i. The v-ut majority of 

flt aminlmum chlldwn and a le«wr Mi?uat«iuotopro- Programing dlrMted to chuix^n doM^ 

rS-l^^"^~«'i ^^r^ss^^W 
E^Sr=-'s^» ».^ffl%»«^tss; 

lt« on the amount ofnonTpr^gSSIiSftliSl wc^t^^ 5!LTf fiL^^^H *^ P««»0'>n» and^none or thai tt'lSe^ 

n nd the number of pennlMlWeln^rT^tto^!' 5a» n.^Sl^L- !^ '•'^ **»'^- prewntatlon of local pPogr«ming a muSt Thm 

A number of iicerSe^ rtiaTin^ P>f.°*' ? L'^^?«T"^ «o wxwtltuto t&e m»Joe P«tl" tiJ«Bg cbanae iSuidinf ..S^ 

.oth.n'g'tlnfSr to'^cl^areT^lSntr^^^ ACT IhUdrSS^JT^^i^^ ^f^^SSy^ad^fSr^ulT- 

the public intemt in the uie otTnt^J^ S cit^^J^v-STSS^^i^ ****** P«>«r»m» o* high quality, laformattwTMd 

vhlch applied to all non.pVi,^ tlmt' ^ afflliate. «m aa foUewet hum«>e-but their oonce^k wao^wh 

►raming whether for adult, or ch*Id«S^ — f^""^ »*• •ouwe. Stottone 

that Wended program and flommemal%w5 ass:"" U-n 1:?2 ,f=S K^P- ACT iad • nutSbef of 

I'^mmSc^f'iJa^SSL^T^^'JnihS 1^1-"- ^1 ^ 

rrogrm talent U k^SSTuSSMiStlSto *^ »=2 • « b» been aliased that the progrwna 

niethod of advertlalng, not eometWn* da- ^ natwotto removwl from their 

sloped to t»ke advantage of t^^^A n on «. ^ ajdieduiea be<»uae of a concern about their 

few Iicense«« took the poSuon thiT^!^/ *i«rLrS-^?5?*?*-*"^ vlofeaoe are t»w fr«iuentl» M«n 

izs^^^^x^S^^B. 'Bi^^E^^^^^ 

vewhrgandthu.there^adti?,in«tto i^StS^^iit^^SS^ ' «»U dl«u«lon U reatrlcted to mmnerclal 
t.,em.Oppon«.t.ofthl.c«>upo*coma£ ST^S* SSSSTpSSSS?..''^^ ?SrS;.?rSi,iiSjr£^ 
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programg dMi^aod Tor chlldrei. pro-^nUet m% 
tun«t wb«a U]i«y gad wAlch. A tlsMbto gmip 

noUoa Ui»t ft tuit^i* cUSnitioa U poulbl*. 
In li^ht oi vmriad ^l^iNiag b»biu of 
chUdTMi, or IsuiiflM etx m dcAuiUon thftt 
lnciuii*d pro^rAms oth«r tbau iiiOM ipvcU- 
tcOlsr i&UacMd for chlldiw« WUat tb«y lt«a 
in uUiKi AT* faniUy »howB« typically sltuatUui 
cowdiw. U»t w«r« tiioughi to ftpepml to 
ctiUdrm. Umf children do watcti the*^ pro« 
fsmms wd iomttlmta form » majority of tt:^ 
pt>c»grftin'i vi«w«ri. 

34. Although ACT and the otlien acknowl* 
•dgttd th« fftct thAt chtldreti wttch amny 
progTAiiu crtAUd tor f Mt^ily »udi«noM or for 
AdiUt«, tli«y Attribut«d much of thli to tHa 
Abtttio« during many of th« houri chlldrtn 
•r* Utoly to bo wAtchUig toltvUlon of pro- 
BrMilag OMUd Mp«clAUy for chlldrvxs. They 
did &ot d#ay tho Appeal that thee* progranu 
hAVt for elilldrtn but thfy Attributed much 
to tb# lAOfc of oholo* of othtf, mort tuliAblo 
protffAffllng. ThA ooi:frOAr& thty •scpreued wm 
two-fold: sot Asiough child -or teatAd pro- 
STAQUog ti bting offmd And thv tchAduI* of 
whikt Up bting oUatmI U «o wmlghtcd AtfAUut 
WASkdAy vlAvlnff ttot t^» obUd li loft Uttle 
or no cholct but to wAtoh a proenttu which 
WAV aot doAlgntd for blm. Although they 
rooogniAid thAt indAptndent stAtiom did 
offtr ohUdKu'i pnigrsmlng during At l^t 
AOtM of thAAC hourt, thoy itroogly objected to 
tihAM protfTAmg on taa tAne bASU m th«y dVd 
mort ol t^iOM in %h9 woe^nd network 

AChAdUlC 

2B. On th9 other Mm, Uoenvee commentA 
At2W«Md thm AlgnificAnt oontrtbuttooB thty 
fAlt tbo ttAtloni w«tw mAklng in their pvo^ 
irmmlng for chlldxw And the perAihoe of 
childTAn'e pnagrAms m the weekday echedule 
of many sutiooA* They contended that fAmily 
RTOfiTAmi which Are echeduled during week-> 
" day how do heve VAlue for ohUdren. In their 
View, children m they grow oider mAtme tn 
their pix>grAmlug tAstee And even in eerly 
TeM dAffiomtTAte a deelre to imitAtA Adult 
behAVior, indudlng their tlewing b&blte. 
Thui, they oonoluded that theee programe 
Are reiponelve to ohtldren'e needA And deehwe. 
whioh ehould not be ao OArrowly defined aa 
to include only progrAms oreAtod ipeelfleally 
for obtldren« 

ae, Affc ipecificity. One of the principal ob- 
ject looa railed by opponente of current pro* 
gTAmini prACtioea waa tha Uck of age apecl- 
fldty. Itiey charged moat atatlona wlMx ig^ 
nodng the notAble dUTar^noAii between chil- 
dren oS ?ar!oua agee. In their view, programa 
that Appeal to a wide range of Agee tteoae- 
AATily fAU abort in aatjiOlnf the ne(Hta of 
OhUdren. They inaiated that thia la the un- 
%voldA&ie product ot the need to Adopt An 
approach %M will capture the entire age 
range of children from 3 to Prcgraming 
or nai eabetanoe. they asaerted, cennot Ap- 
peel to All Agee, and alnoe the atatlona are not 
wUling to loee part or their audience, they 
aeek tliA loweet oommon denominator in or* 
der lo attract them aU. In particular, they 
eharged that thia ta docse by the practioe of 
eipioiting activity aiul violence (in iU many 
formal to capture the intereet of tbla divarae 
group, 

27, So long» the erlUce continued, aa the 
programing muat collect a Urse audience that 
Inoludee t2ie entire range of agea ftom 
in order to be atmotive to adrMtiaera and 
hence produce bt|^ revMuei^ programa wlU 
continue to be baaed oo a iow#at oommon 
dttmntn ator approach* Omy, they inaiated. 



^Tliia le the age group diictnaed In U^e 
ACT petttkm and imphoiUy foUowwd in tba 
Motioav And it loughif agreae with tnduatrr 
practloav particularly ae to tbe cutoff age of 



by ridding the programa of adv-ertiaing prc&<^ 
auret can improvamanta be made. In their 
View, it la the artificial coi:katraait of aeekloii 
to capture all agea m order to ami th^ needa 
of advertiaara rather than viewcra t^t pre- 
venta the conaiderable programing taienu in 
tliA field from be^ug uaed htunanely end Af- 
fectively. 

38. SUoadcaotcra aiid othera who took the 
opitoalte viow held that atatlona could aud 
did prefiettt entertaining and eujoyabki pro- 
grama for children. No purpoae, tliey believed, 
would be acrvGd by a reciuireuiant that pro- 
grama be age-apecmc with the mevltable re- 
ault of excludiug a large portion of the child 
audience. Theae lioenaoaa pointed to pro* 
grama which they atated were a^'IecUve in Age 
leveU but dlapuied the Idea that thocc which 
ATA not could be fAulted on thAt Account. 
OverAll, tliey ix»iated that legltimAte crl- 
tioiama have t>een met, programa havA been 
improved* ao that there U w need to follow 
tiie draatlc approach tid^od by ACT. They 
labeled AOTa aiiproach exdualoiiar^ smd 
cbarged that it nina counter to the broad 
app«tl that tiuy believe hAa enabled Amerl- 
CAn televlalon to bring ao much to to many. 
Atoreover, they fearsd that th& eomomic con- 
aequeuoca of an excluaionary Approach would 
be dlaaitroua. Nor. financial queationa aaide, 
did they accept the notion thet thia approach 
would be fea^ibie. Secauae children dUTer to 
markedly in ao many r^pecU, they inaiated 
that therd forever would be diitputea about 
the proper categorlSAtlon oX progrAtna. They 
fore&AW the Commiaaion aa liie arbiter of auch 
diaputea, placing it in the pnaltion (im un- 
a;;iutituUonai one they Iniiated) of overaee* 
ing day-to-day programing deciaiona. Theae 
licenaeea aaaerted that whatever problema 
there might be in dlatinguia&lug ohildren'a 
televlalon tt<m non^hiidren'a would t>e mul- 
tlpled if auch aub-categorlaa were created. In 
their viAW« the entire ooooept and the prm- 
iaea oa which It reata were faulty and un- 
workable. 

39. What type$ of programf, to whet pur- 
pa$e. Another Important point o^ conten- 
tion t>etwecn the partiea waa the matter of 
the typea of programa that alxomd be oiTered 
and th« eatent to which they are in fact 
preeented. 71i« broadoaatere oonunded tliat 
prograina of wlc^ rAnge And approach, enter- 
taining end InformAtive. ere preaa ited; and 
while in an important arte like thia one» no 
one can be aatiaOed with the atatua ^uo, the 
induJttry oould take real pride in ita ac«om- 
pliihmenta and point with aatiafaction to im- 
portant recent Improvamfint. Fartlsuiarly in 
regard to nvcent unprovementa, the networka 
went on at great length about new programa 
that hAd been or ahortly would be in titair 
achedtiifra, 

tOr Although broadwtera w#re unwihiog 
to aooept ACrra vt#w that i^ formative au dia- 
tlngtiiihed from entertalomtnt programing 
ahould pndomiiiate. they believed that a 
good person of their currant programing 
waa, tn fact, informative or even educational. 
Aa they aaw mattera, axich a diattxiction waa 
mora apparent than real» for they oonaldered 
virtuaiiy all t^evialoo programtcg to l»e in- 
formative and hortsoo broadening. They 
p^ted with pride to the Informed child of 
today aa ii* good meaaure a product of tele- 
viaioQ oontritnitioo to the diieeminaUon or 
mforma<;lon. 

Sl» Ohildreci, too, tyroadcaatere inaiated. 
WM« entitled to a cuanoe to eacape the rtgon 
or their tivee— the etraaeee of echool, the 
i^rtcturaa of growing u|>— and should not be 
deprived of an opportunity to Umply enjoy 
a program for ita abeer entertainmeot value. 
Their oommente took the view that children 
need tline for fun» includlsig watching enter- 
tainment programa. Thia* they pointed out, 
ahould not lie lo the e a olualon of other more 
eertotu flMw oo televlaloa or of othert »mi- 
televlalon. aottvltf. 



32. ACT aud the other partiea aharlng Ita 
viewa, took rn entirely ditferent poaitlon re- 
gardiug the anuirtainment aud inforiuationai 
qi&aliUaa of ohildren'a televlalon. They ac- 
cepted the Idea that purely entartaUiment 
programing doea have a pla^, but they 
atrougly objected to what they mw aa a le- 
rloiia imbalance in favor of the sntorlaimxig, 
to the detriment of the InforiuaUve. WliUe 
they agreed that all programa Inform in the 
aetue that they convey informatioii, they were 
greatly diatreaaed about what ia conveyed. In 
their view, much of it they law aa foattrlng 
atereotypaa, prejudicea and queiticnahle ao- 
elal atandarda. They aaw no inherent revon 
why programa oould not be informative aa 
well aa entertainltig, but they found little In 
the way of current programing that creatively 
reaponda to theae twin goala. 

^a. l>iccnsc€ and patent&l fupon^ibnitieB. 
Siae^tially all agsaed thAt broadCAa^ were 
not abaoived of reaponidbility for what la 
t>roadcaat merely because parenta are re* 
^ponaible lor their children. Tt^ CodA And 
other in^ iatS7 atatementa of poaitlona have 
pointad to tta reapooaibility of the broad- 
caater to the youthful aegment ol hia audi* 
ence and the need for ^[>eoiai oare and oon- 
oem m thia area of programing. Broadoaatere 
aaaerted similar vi^wa in the varloua individ- 
ual autrmiaalona. 

34. Broadcaatera did oootend, however, that 
they oould not warrant that every program 
la auital^ for viewing by every ohlld. They 
aaaerted that only parenta are in a poaitlon 
to raoogniae the unique character, personal- 
ity and needa of each individual child. Thus, 
pn»g^ama of real merit <or which in any event 
laok objeotlcnablA quAlitlea for the typical 
child) might not appropriAte for viewiiig 
by A particular child in a gives aituation. 
More genenOlj, they charged parenta with the 
raaponaibility for making aura chUdran did 
iiot abuae t^evialoo. Aa to the pi^rama 
tlmnaaivea, broadcaateca ^oke with pride 
about ourrtnt offeringvi (In both amount and 
quality) and were particularly proud oS rs*- 
CMt improvementa. They did not agrsa with 
the critics* chai^aa regarding violence, 
frenetic pace» unreality, commercial Aaploita«> 
Uon, atereotyped preaentauone and the like. 
Inatead they aaw a balanoa, a giving of at- 
tention to the real world and lo aubjecta 
of genuine ooocem to oUUdren'a Uvea, aa weu 
aa to fantaay and fun. 

36. The oritlca view waa a very different 
one. They inaiated that If the broadaastsfa 
truly wanted to follow en apfiroaob tMaed on 
a geniiine oonoem for children, tha prsaent 
aituatlon oould not poaaiblyeaiat^Tliey called 
tof tMlc changea and at * nauit did not 
attach the aame Importance aa broadcaatera 
did to recent ehangee in the field. Kor did 
they have mtich f^th in aelf-regtuation. Ac* 
cordiog to their appraiaal of the aituation« 
whan '*the prsaaure la on** changea for the 
better wiU occur, but unless the Ckwnmlaaion 
acta to adopt eifectlva requiramanta, mattera 
will return to wtiera they T4i4 t»een before. 
Theae partiea Inaiat that thia baa been the 
paat esperlenoA with aelf-reculationf and 
they aea no baaia for evpefiting a different 
roault on tliia occaaton. 

Sd. While ACT and the othera acknowledged 
the raiponaibUity that parenta have, tliey 
aaked just how much aupervlaion can legiti- 
mately l»e required or eipected of parents. 
They acknowMgcd the fact thai eome pm^ 
enu are not aumoiently concerned with the 
needa of their children and agreed that thia 
waa redacted in a failure to adequately acreen 
the programa to be watched by their chil- 
dren. Although ooncwTlng with the broad- 
caatera' view that this altua^on ahould nnt 
exiat, they Inaiated that, ao long aa it doea, ^t 
muat be reoogniaed by broadcaatera. Bow- 
ever, ihia waa not the prmdiial basla for 
their liialatenoa on more iw«ponslbte action 
by the broadoaaier to protect tha child audi* 
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enc«. That liwlstenco tviui premised on tho 
viow that parents, no matter how attentive, 
filnwpg or knowledgeable, are not in a posi- 
tion to really eserci*© effective c?ontrol. The 
crltiei wsserum that in order for parents to 
exercise thU control, it woultX be necessary 
for them to be present at all times when the 
child LI w^t^'hlng television and It would 
require them to make instant decisions on 
the acceptability of material. As ACT ex- 
plained lt» if they could agree that the prob- 
lem! which arise In this area pertain oiUy 
to a few children or only to unusual circum- 
stances, they would be more accepting of the 
arguments presented by the broadcasters. 
Their point, however, was that the problem 
Is not limited to Isolj^ted presentations that 
may be troublesome to a few children. The 
es^nce of their objection was that the major 
part of chUdren's programing is not only de- 
void of merit, it is actually harmful. Com- 
mercials, too, came in for heavy criticism, 
and here again, it is what they saw as the 
premise for such adverUslng— using children 
to sen products— that offended them, not a 
rare example of excess. In the view of those 
parent* who have written to the Commission, 
there la no effective means open to the In- 
dividual household to ameliorate the prob. 
lem. The only possible answer they saw 
namely turning off the television g^t entirely 
raised separate problems and to them pointed 
to the great failure of American broadcasting 
to meet the needs of chUdren, ACT and oth- 
ers likened the problem to that posed by an 
'attractive nuisance". Just as society holds a 
property owner having an attractive nuisance 
responsible for injuries to a trespassing chUd, 
so Should it act in relation to ctirrent broad- 
casting fare, lUe core of the attractive nui- 
sance doctrine is that, lacking mature judir- 
ment, children may be attracted to danger- 
mis altuatlons ani» protective measures theie- 
fore are necessary to avoid liability. They 
were no more persuaded about absolving 
^l^^f^^^^ i'f^^Tdlng their programing 
than the court* hk^ve been In absolving pron- 
erty owners. Ir both cases they wished the 
responsibility to be placed on the personi^ 
having effective control, in this case the 
broadcaster, Accordmg to ACT, broadcistera 
appeal to children by use of unfair mecha- 
msms and the resulting interest chUdren 
fihow In television farw. however authentic la 
»o answer; in fact, H is part of the problem, 
Since in the critics' view, chUdren cannot be 
the Judge of what Is best for them and 
parental control cannot be effective when 
the problem is pervasive, the only answer 
they saw was a basic change in the nature of 
the programs that are presented. 
37. Some suggested that one of the means 
children** television is the 
utilization of expert* la the field of child- 
hood development. Few of the critical com- 
ments and fewer stui of the comment* from 
broa4castera dealt with this subject to any 
sl^niWcant degree, OeneraJly, those favoring 
such an approach believed that the two 
group* of expert* Involved— the broadcaster* 
and those ictiowledgeable about children^ 
jhould join forces so that each could con- 
tribute to the creation of more skinful, bene- 
flclai and con*tructive television fare for 
children. Some would have the Commission 
adopt rule* to requL-r all broadciStenr to 
5^1^ ^^Y? expert* on which it could 
reli for guidance? other* would merely en- 
^urage it. None of the parties expressing 
thi* view denied the expertise of the bi^d- 
caster In connection with adult programing 
^ ™1 they challenge the workability of the 

fi.^Sf*^^'^.,^^ selection for 

•dmt*. Thus, while critic* may bemoan the 
lack of a particular type of adult farTthey 

iu^^ 2L »PP<HMa to them and a«re* 
that current fare doe* have this appeiS. 
chUdmii, however, they argued th*t tt^u^^ 
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is laulty becitiiso children do not have the 
requisite maturity to make the necestarv 

Rather, they contended, children are open to 
exploltauoa by use of highly popular, but 
nonethelee* objectloaabl* at^atlM gathiS- 
ing technique*. Thus, in effect, they^ed 
that shice ChUdren cannot make a judgmeat 
in the same way a* an adult can, the pt^ ular- 
H«L^* t«ievLHtoa program with children la- 
le^S wortS acceptability, much 

3B. To remedy this situation several partle* 
be evcd that childhood expert* should bS 
utilized to evaluate the impact of pro^amiS 
on Uie chUU audience. Not only did toeiro? 

approach believe ^^^t 
wo Ud avoid material of possible harm to 
Children, but felt that It coiildiead to kfuller 
^^.hfJ^^^* potential of teTevb^on ^ 
reaching and Informing children about them- 

^^"^ "^II*^ ^ ^^^^^ ^^^y exist. 
ex^rJ "^^^ «*«5ree such 

experu are already toeing con^iltcd bv 
oroadcaster*. Although the broad^terr 
t^^!Jf ^'"^ extensively wi^thi. 

f^S that except possibly for 

i^if^r^l^^*^"* "'^^ » continuing dla- 
Sfort ^^""^^ * partnereWp of 
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40. Oeneraily. As matter, now stand 
broadoMt«>f!, dijpend on commercJal adver-' 
""PP**" chUdren's television la 
much the same manner aa they do for adult 
teJevU,.-.n. Browleasters defended tS. ap. 
prnach a. the only workable one, as tubject 
to adequ»t*. ^rfeguards and conalatent with 
the profit motive impuolt la the American 

J« «>'*.,t^spe»"ienoe on advertiser support 
forces children's programing to be directed 
lo tne lowest common denominator and 
charged that the commercials themselves ex- 
ploit Children by taking advantace of theli 
mmaturlty. ACT would havT^CoLSu- 
for <'^«^"'S'^f^ ^ children-s television 
or .* least product commercials) and others 
<belU.vsng that complete abohUon nM 
HXely to occur) seek a reiuctlon tn the num. 
ber of commerolau and comn^jrclal Inter- 
njpuon* and a restriction on what nrc^uct. 
w^i'^L^l^ technique 
1^ fsf^**'- S'Mdcasters did not accept ihe 
♦St! oommerolals exploit chlldwa 

from barring oommerclala. All they forSaw 
circuautance. would b. a de! 
tf^^^l^^ quantity and quality. They 
^l^^ ?f »rgument that 5hudi4n mn 
t ff^J^\!" commerclftlifflitlon, stat- 
ing that all programing in non prime time 
filrtsii governed by the same code stanS 
"P^g amount of commercialization? 
Likewise they rejected the varloua chareea 
regarding deleterious effects Mid to S 
from current commerelate or current l^! 
mercial practices. 

41. The relationship betieeen praorami 

f^t ST'l^'^^- Disagreeing with much 

thrh^^^!?""** ^ '^^''^ comments, 
the broadcastera concentrated on the eco- 



of 14 hours per we«k would increase th.-lr 
t^^tJ^*^^' providing an op^^. 

tuaity to even recoup these cosS. much Im. 
m^ke a proflt Even if they accepted the 

ooeta {which they do aot accept), thoy la- 
beled such aa approach unfair snd contraw 
to the purpoaei of commerelal broadcasting 
P«>Po«l w~ based on in- 
correct allegations regarding high proflta in 
the industry. When m fact, the statistics show 
that a sizeable number of stauoaa operats 
at a loss or make only minimal profits. They 
asserted that for many staUons the loss of 
revenue from chUdren's programing could 
have very serious adverse consequences, la 
their View, the loss of these senJices would 
strike especlaUy hard at IndependentDHP 
stations, whose success (or at least survival) 
IS based on counter programing. ThU waa 
the case, they asserted because these statlona 
»smenta of the audlenco 
rather than competing for mass appeal. They 
contended th»« ohijdren's promKoa li 
an important part of their coimter wvmiun- 
Ing, with a number otferlng mope thaa 14 
hours per week. Thus, they assertedTtha 
losses would fau heaviest on .tattoaTdolnS 
the most and who would be least able to bear 
the burden. Moreover, they argued, these very 
stations make a great contribution to uro- 
gram diversity and the public would pay a 
^eat price for following the ACT approach 
since it could only lead to the vlrtilSly wr- 
i^It ^^^^^ """y °^ "tatlona. More- 
over, they charged that it would clearly be 
contrary to the Commlsslon-s policy to fcitM- 
uHP growth and more importantly would b* 
""^n^ to the overall publlo Interest, 
^v.^ .^*^' •""•greed. They insisted 

that the financial problems created by a loss 
Of children's program advertising would have 
a serious effect on only » relatively few sta- 

P«5P«r way. to deal 
Mth financial hardship is through the mech. 
anlwn of granting exceptions or waivers 
ACT s*aerted that this has been thrusuai 
Commission approach, as for example, when 
the Comlmssion acted to curtail AM-P&f 
duplication la the larger marketa and manr 

fit^'"*". *° Ob**'" waivers. As d 

the majority of stations, ACT asserted that 
extraordhiary proflt levels do obtain la toe 

''"^n* revenues 
were not a fair guide because of the effects 
of the current economic downturn and the 

fl^Af'iS '^^^^^ ioT cigarette adv^: 
tiiing. As the economy Improved, they fullv 

^° r^i^nto their pVeS 
high profit position. *^ 

43. Moreover, according to ACrr, alterna- 
Mve revenue sources would be available but 

i«t if." ^'^ ^ **PP*** *° ^""S " the Ml«t. 
jng situation waa allowed to continue. First 

^«,fi!l' ^^J^^ considerable revenue 
'^^'^^f!^ froin JMtStutional (non- 

S^f^^J^L^f'Il^}^- ^ not ^ say they 
pointed out. tha* advertisers would 

aaruy prefei- such an approach, only that they 

open to them. They also believed that under- 
writing represented another Important 
sourca of funding, but they did not fwlany 



Tn » tdvertising eJth 

— ^J^I^^ff^ *** American system of com- 

toon characters In commercials aS- Individual st*. 

Jacent to children's prograZ nrc^.m.K:,* ""i P""**' "J""""' 

w,,»^ programs to wide audiences throughout the 
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ooutttry. Not enl> did they foar the direct 
<x>n«tquenc«c ot tne revenues which would hd 
\o»t, but they »Uo r/ere ocncerued about w 
exodua of talented and creative people to 
what they contend would be more remuner** 
tive RCtlvlttes. In s^um, they teit cxjnfic^'^nt 
tlmt the retfulU c .>uld only be fewer ehil* 
dren'ft programs, or ones of lesser quality, or 
both. 

46. According to ACT, if advertlslng-orl- 

* ented dc{!isiomnaking were changed to a 
chi'd-orionted approach, ■tatlons would be 
able to p.-oduco profn^ma of real worth aa 
well aa lntt>r«s«t, gearing them to particular 
age gtxjitpi. Without euch age-apecificlty, 
they believe that a good part of the benefit 
which otherwise could come from pro^j^anis 
tailored for their particular audlencps would 
be lost. Broadca^?ters. otx the other hand, at- 
tack age -specificity aa tinworkable and ex- 
clusionary. They do not believe that prc- 
grama of inch narrow appeal form a scnatble 
bajilB for children^ or any other program- 
ming. They alao deny that sponsorship or 
the lack of n U a dotermlnitig factor and 
contend that a number of pro^nama have 
been presented even thoup^h advertising irup* 
port waa lacking. What they do not accept 
li the view that the commerclalLiatlon aa 
such Is wrong or harmful; rattier they aee it 
and the profit motive as commendable and 
part of the Important underpinnings of the 
creative force behind our broadcasting sys- 
tem's achievements, 

47. Commercials: their co tmt, effect anS 
implications. Two very different views were 
expressed regarding tbe impact of the com> 
mercials thenuelves at^d the legitimacy of 
directing them to children. On the one hand, 
ACT, tha other organisatlona and many crit- 
ics, decried auch advertising aa unfair. This 
criticism focused on two aspects of the Im- 
pact of commercials: first, the effect on the 
child viewer, and aecond, the effect on the 
family. The critics aaaert that oommerolali 
directed to ehUdren do not preaent a fair 
or realistic picture of the commercial prod* 
uot t>elng advertised< Rather, they charged, 
the oommercials employ skillful technlquee 
to take advantage of a child's vuinerabUity» 
trust and lack of maturity. 

4d. Specifically, the critics char^K^ that 
notwithstanding self-regulatoiy elTorts, com- 
mercials rely on unfair methods, such as the 
spedflo OlreeU^ {♦ • • get it ♦ ♦ • now!), 
that hav* a great effect on ehfSdrvn of an 

• ag^a when they seek to fotlow direc^ons that 
an» given them. The crltlcB cited other ap* 
preaches geared to particular age group*, to 
which tliey also objected including tt» use 
of sexually-oriented themea in doll com- 
msreials and a r^ianee on the child's feam 
of aoeial Ssotatk>o, Toj advertising cama tn 
for eritlciam for presenting ads that used 
gimmicks to mislead the child about the tt«m« 
thxui leading to disappointment. These state- 
ments wvre echoed ta thousands c£ the let^ 
ten filed ia tbis proceeding. Unlike adult ad- 
vertlsinf wbase such a result could laad to 
disaster for tlie coaspaay invt^vvd, the critics 
contended tliat chfidrenli Inmuturitf and 
tlie succaatioci of aew to^ siMsh ssaaon meant 
that chudrsn will continue to be suaoeptihle 
to theea technlQuec unta ainentuaUy ttMir 
trust is turned into eynloism by these i«- 
peated dtsappointmenta. These parties feared 
that children will become oyiiSoal and dls^ 
trustful of all in the society, and St was this 
they viewM as a real dasgar to society. Some 
of these people pointed to disruptive activl- 
tiee by same ymmg people today as manifsst- 
ing this rmcf problem. 

49. Broadcasters disputed these assertions 
and argued that special standards have been 
employed to insure basic honaaty and fair- 
ness in toy as well as other advertising, WhUe 
agrsetng that tha purpose c^ advertising is 
to persuade, they insisted that this doea not 
eonstittttt ao ahuse. TMy pointed to Cods 



provisions establUhed to avoid deception and 
gave examples of advertising that was re- 
jected aa not being supported by actual ex- 
perience with the product. Rather than being 
de<M3ptive or luifair, tbey saw advertising aa 
intormative. ThtY>ugh auch advertising dill- 
dren were m^Xd to learn about the working of 
tue free enterprise aystom and abvut products 
of Interest to them, 

60. It ts just the matter of consumer deci- 
sion making that comes in for much criticism 
from ACT et al. They questioned whether 
products should be advertised to non-con- 
aumers, especially when they lack the neces- 
sary maturity and judgment to make a deci- 
sion and th€ parenta lack the informational 
impute. Mort^over, they charged t^t the de- 
mand created by these advertisements drivea 
a wedge between parent and child, putting 
parents under unceasing pre^ure to buy 
tlie advertised products. 

51, Broadcasters did not accept the idea 
that television eommerclala ai\» responsible 
for creating this situation. They arg\sed that 
if television eocomerclala wet>e ended^ the 
child wouLid contin\te to hcra ccmmeroial 
pressures from other soiirces and would con«* 
tlnuc to see items of interest c^d demanct 
them of his parenta, Tha probl^^m that re- 
sults they saw as a function of the unwni- 
ingnc£a of parents to say no ori^ least tbetr 
difficulty in saying no. 

52, The parties gave oonslderable attention 
to the question of a child's ability to separate 
the program ^cm the advertising material 
in it or adjacent to It. In addition to the 
getieral i^t>servatlons by the parties on this 
point, tbey offered specific comments on 
pnuztices which soma saw as having a par- 
ticular effect on tliha child's ability to dla- 
tlngulah the two. 

53, On the one hand, critics argued that 
the impact of adv^tising in ehUdmn's pro- 
grams is exaggaratad by rixtvm ot tha fact 
that young children are unable to make a 
dlstineUon between pfogran^ and tha intar- 
spmed oommarDiala. Thay contandad ttoat 
this situatiOD in and of itself takes advantage 
of young children, particularly since at that 
age they are unable to grai^ the concept ot 
advertising or the purpoae of commerdala* 
Uoraovar, charged tbe critics* Tarloos tech- 
niques were employed to blur the distinction 
betwcMi program and oommarcial thus ax- 
acerbating this problam, 

54« Broadcasters gansrally took the f^;»poaita 
viewi namalr t2uit a ohiSd« avw at an aany 
age, can dlst!ng\Ush between the program 
and the ^xmscring comnaaroM* and (tet the 
various ta chn i q u e s xsmtkxsed hy tba crttlos 
do not preclude tha dramng of the disttnc- 
tion« A few broadoaatsfa took the rUm that 
it la harmful to draw a sharp line of dsmar- 
cation. In fact, tbe^ insisted that swltchinf 
from piyoram to coouasroial and back acain 
can ha diaruptiva to young childrsn; thay 
argued that it is sxors oosnfortahla aa waU as 
aojoyable for them if the transitioQ la blurrsd 
by the varioua taobntquaa tha« oan M uasd. 
partlctilariy thoaa involving use of the pro- 
gram hoat.^ 

55. Tha tachnlqiias of having program tal- 
ent (real cr cartoon characten) deliver com- 
mercials^ the uas of a lead-m/otst by a pco«> 
gram host and tie-iins wars the major ones 
Which have G<»ae In for scrutiny in the oom- 
msnti. 0aa of program talent was coeskSered 
by tha critics to havw a Mnng effect in ooo- 
fwmt th« dMdlnf Una ,batv;aso profram 
and commsrelal, with Uie iwoit that the 
oommsreial obtains the uxsfMr baoaflt of 
being reacted to b/ the child as If n wwv 
part of the program. Farenta and critios aliks 
also objected strongly to tha pre-recorded 
tapes/films containing cartoon characters 
(e.g, the Flintstonea on behalf of tha vitamin 
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bearing their narte), etpectany when pre- 
aented during hr^iaks in the very proigram in 
which thay appear. Th^ >wiw\ however^ 
their strongest attacks for tha live program 
host who actually dalivars the commercial 
or a children's program. Mot only doca this 
bliur aiatlnetlon% they insisted* but more im- 
portantly in their vlew« it takea advantage 
of the special relationship that exlata be- 
tween the host and the child. 

56. Tha filings in this proceeding did not 
provide complete data on tha extent to 
which program talent was used or even the 
number of oases in which it occurs, and 
only a relatively small nimiber of broad- 
casters directed themselves to a discussion 
of this point in their comments. Soma 
viewed this method as inappropriate cmd in- 
dicated that they had or would discontinue 
the practice or never had engaged in it. 
Their comments indicated that tbtiy felt 
that the decision not to engage in this prac- 
tice was tha prodt^ of their own Judgmetit 
as a licen&ae rather than belng'au aheolute 
athk^al requirement which all atations 
would be obllgad to follow. Other licensees 
^ hought the use of program talent, including 
show hosta, was perfectly legitimate amd did 
not have the negative impUcatlona ascribed 
to it. They defended their right to employ 
this method of prsaenting commeroials and 
g^ierally appomd any rtftriction of any 
commercial techniquo or presentation ah- 
aant a findiiig of outright deoeptkm*** 

57, As the commenU is>dleate« program 
hosts, even whan they do not dellvar the 
commerelali were sometimja called upon to 
do a lead-in lead<out, "ji scans programs 
tha line separating th# two tachniques la 
hard to draw hacausa tha lead-in or out ia 
•xtandsd. OanaraUy, though tha prepared 
copy U brief (a^ the lead-in • • and 
now a word from our friendi at * « or 
what amounts to littia nxm than a tag Una 
at tha end). Baeed on ita study of the lo- 
cally originated '^Oaptaln Billyh program 
tooadoast in Jibuquerqua, Kew Itadoo, 
ACT ohargad that talent tnvolvemesit ia tha 
ccmmardals r e a c h e d a damaglngly high 
lev^ Aoooxding to this study» Captain BUlf 
regularly commented at length on tha oom- 
msrdal itaalf cr ita thama, with tha raault 
haing a ssoond tiut often v^ed oonmierfilal 
appaat Taw, in addition to thair ctdaeOon 
on grounds of unfairly using tha ai>eoial 
rapport b#tw«an host and child for com- 
msroiat pucpoasa. ACT aaprsssed a asoood 
ooncam* that of ovareommsrctallsation. 

5A. Breadeastara did not deal eala nsi fa i y 
with host aelUng and the like tn thaIr oom- 
msnta, but thoaa that did 
U in terms of aasiag ttia transitions in tha 
program and hM^ attaokad those who ob- 
ject for interfsriag with lagitlB^ta advar- 
tlsing methods utiUaad bjr tha faroaaeastar. 
Xn their view, no purpose is asmsd by In- 
sulating tha child from the real ncrld of 
hualnaas «nd advsrtlsifig. WhUa thav did 
hot naoesaarHf argua in favor of a iMmcuiar 
technique, they strenuously opposed ragu^- 
latcry intarventlon by tha fVmniisston or 
Dttier forms of intarfarenoe with what thay 
saw as tha broadcaster's freedom of choice 
In conducting his business. 

SO, The final te^^mique mentioned in tha 
comments is tha tie-in. Those who suppcurt- 
ad this practice saw ft «m» a perfectly ssnst- 
hle and lagitlmate act of cooperation ba- 



««Xn thta nfard.tt itioald be noted that to 
tha extent bread oasters agived that govem- 
ment intarrsntlon in tha realm of advertis- 
ing was appropriata at aU« they considered 
the fiedsral Trade Commissi<m to be the ap- 
propriate agency to handle thu function^ 
Soma licsnases thought the fTC was oiwr- 
seaious; none of them considered it too 
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twen »dvertK«r and prugrampr and con- 
^IV^ loglcftJ to develop productji 

which would b« mmed after or otherwiw 
eonntcted wiUi m program, Otberi, clUng the 
ftmple of -Hot WhwU". chMged that theia 
progranw cm become long-run commerciala 
rather than program*. Moreover, they con- 
tended that In tbeM situations it li the ad- 
vertltlng tiiat be<^me« dominant and tht 
programing secondary 90 that the lattar U 
tailored to fit the need* of the former. If thla 
u carried far enough, the program eeaeea to 
oa a program and become* one long com- 
mercial. The criwc* did not charge that thla 
•artroma U fiequently encountered! but they 
argued that thia practlca. even when it ex- 
IfitJ to a leiser degree, U of concern becauie 
It warjM tha program decisionmaking process. 

eo. Special product eateffone$. 80mm ads 
were also attacked aa promoting actlviUes 
OP approaches to life that ax« or could be 
Mrmf^ll to children. Along thU line the 
cpiuca criticized the spending of vast sums 
to encourage the eating of snack food* and 
low nuttltlcmal cereals and charged that this 
bas had a slgniacaut Impact in term* of 
helping to cause the poor nutritional habit* 
that have led to serious dlets^ deflcienclea 
prevailing among Amercan*. both rich and 
poor. Broadcasters and advertiser* disputed 
any caaual connection between the two and 
Insisted that these product* were not in- 
tended to euppiant other food item* in a 
person * diet. Instead, they saw a f aUure on 
the part of parent* to assume their im- 
Srttton^ ^*P<5ii«^to4iity for Insuring good nu- 

Ji^"* advertising wa* attacked t;* 
watlng false Impressions about what con- 
f?^".^* hmlanced diet and as eneouraginsr 
the taking of vitamins as a substltu^fo? 
proper eaung habit*, Moreover, these orltlo* 
Charged such ads as being part of a Mt- 
tern of advertising that is creaUng a dM* 
gerous trend toward drug dependence and 
contributing to the worsening of the dru» 
^U99 problem which already aiSicts our so- 
clety. Finally, they charged that the tech- 
mquea employed in advertising vitamin* to 
Children inevitably create* the dMger »r 
accidental overdoses." 

♦K^? *?^^"*^ iMlvertUer* insisted 
that there l« nothing in these commercials 
to enooursga or exaggerate such a risk. Rath- 
*r, a* with snack food* and cereals, thev 
believed that parents murt exercSTcauMoj^ 
to iceep children from the harm which could 
rer^It from mUuse of the pwJduut. These 
they contended, are legltln^te and bS^.' 
flclal product* and interfering la the right 
to present vitamin commercials Is uni^* 
rajated. They rejected the idea that adver- 
i^JJS ^^5 over-the-counter, medicine* gen. 
erally or children's vitamin* partloulaxlv 
ha* anything whatever to do wltHncourag. 
Ing drug abuse. •*wwurag- 

ew. Xmoimr 0/ CommercUU Matter, trnllke 
a number of point* at i^ue in thU oi««iiid 

wex# not cart m 
dietlnotlone l^etween adult and ohKn^ 
programing. They objected to iSlSJtoi 
mere oommet^clala and a gjMter numSrof 
ln*MTup«ooa on ohildren'e px^gr^ming than 
in adutt prime tlma. BiMdcasrtes* defended 
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their current practice* ^ a«5 consistent with 
other non-prime time prx)graming, and point 
w chUdren'* pn^mm in prime time 

la aubject to the low* limit applicahle to 
thM time period. On LtxUi baal* they oon- 
eluded that ciurent pra<!.lcv!« are non-abusive 
and in faof are nec6ss(»ry tc insure adequate 
^ ^^i*^ to prociuce quality pro- 

PASTICIPANTS tn ^VBUC J-AKfl. D1SCUS*I0NS ON 
ClIILOafiN'S TfiL^l'TSttOKI 

Eugene Aocas, ^eo Bunjett Company, Inc., 
New York. New York (^anel n) *~ ^* 

Richard c. Block, Vlce.Pr^n<dent and Qen^ 
e:^ Manager, Kaiser Ce.iter, Oakland, Call, 
lornia (Panel I). 

Stephen Biuestone, DUtrict of Columbia 
(Panel VI). 

^ed Oalvert, President, Fred Calvert Pro- 
duction*. California (Panel n). 

Dr. Rene CaMena*, BUlngual CWldren'a 
Television (Panel I). 

- ^^^Jwre^t Action for Children's l^le- 
Vision, Bo*ton« Massachusetts (IHoiel TV B) 
Dr.Jcoeph Q, Colmen, Education and Pub- 
lie Affalxv, Washington. D.C. (Panel 11) 

Dr. John Oondry, Department of Human 
Devel<^nient, Cornell tnuveraity, Itaxaca, if .Y. 
(Panel xix) , 

P^^^ Oonnell. OJiUdren** TOevislon 
Workshop, Executlvt> Producer. New York. 
New York (Panel I) . ^ 
^ £^ Ccx)ney, President, ChU- 

Y^^k (Sel^ Workshop. New York. New 

Sl^ I>ftley, Psmlly Communications, Pitts- 
btirgh, Pennsylvania (Panel 11). 

Michael Sianer, Vlce-Ptwident, Daytime 
Progrsmming. ABO, New York, New Tork 
(Panel H), 

4«^«^t.^*S?' Vice-President. Merchandis- 
es*^ ^"^^ 
(Panel n). 

Mr. Karry Prancl*. Director, Programming 
Servicea, Meredith Broadcasting, New Ytor2 
New York (Panel I), ^ 
pr, n^erick Greene, Office of OhUd De- 
velopment. HEW, District of Columbia (Panel 

Mrs. Rutli Handler, President, Matt^ iv>y», 
Califomla (Panea VI) . 

Lajry Harmon, Larry Harmon Piotiuv* Cor- 
pc^on. New York, New York (Panel IV B) 
Sherman Headley, Qeneral Manafier 
WpO<>.TV, Minn^lS MlStTKl 

A.^^!^^^^^^'^' Director, NAB Code 
Ai^hortty, New Y<»k, New Yorit (Panel VI). 

Say Hubbard, WTOP-TV. Ptvgxam Diwc- 
tor, Dlstrtot of CWumbla (PaneilV B) 

(iSSlvS?*^ ^ York 

a^^^S^^^^is^:^' Servlcea, 

Geoxige K4)efalef , Geneml Manager, Ttlanirle 

Lorraine P, Lee-Benner, WCSC-TV. 
Charleston, SouUj Ca«5llna (Panel IVB) 



■ »...■ 



«oth«. from tH* ehni'm <l«^ to •mutaJ 
what iM Mw la tb« commM«i«i. "'"'"•^ 



wupttoM p«r htSS hour, or doubi* «hM 
Hgwrn roc ua how. . iimw 



<,»^"^tf^.^® J^^°^""' CbUdliood Edu- 
cation. Yftlo Cbm Study Center. Now Haven, 
OSnnectlcut (Panel IV B) . naven, 

Pr«l<Jent and Ohalr- 
pmn of the Board. Westlnghouso Broadcast- 
la^g. Inc. New Vorit, New Tork^PaiSrvir 
n^'^^^ McKlmiey^ltH. Owner. WDRX- 
TV, Kentucky (Panel ni) , 

Wllllaia Melody. E«>noml»{ tTnlvoroity 
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PAaTICIPANTS IN ORAt ARGUMENTS ON 
CHnjJSEN'S TSLEVISION 

Peter W. Aliport, On Behalf of Association 
of National Advertisera, inc. 
Ms, Iilllian Ambroalna 

•^^^^VArsgon. On Behalf of BUlngual 
Oblldren's Televlaion. 

♦.i^^ Baeigalupo, On Behalf of Vlewi» In- 

wlSl'^ie'S ^^^^ ^ 

Dr. Sepnour Banks, On Behalf oS American 
Association of Aavertlslng AgencleaT^ 
Dr. Carolyn 9. BlockT^ 
Stephen Biuestone. 
Jerome S. 8oros« 

Warren Bnsren, On Behalf of National 
Wtizenjoommlttee for Bfoadcasting. c^ 
eumer JWeration of America and Oonsumera 
ITnion of United SUtea. ««er» 
BlchaM Burdlsk, On Behalf of Creative 
^^'^"^ woav-TV, Boston^lSuil! 

^u¥e^' Charren, On Behalf of Action for 
Children's Television. lor 
Robert B Choate, On Behalf of CouncU on 
ChUdren, Media and MexchandlsiM. 
AiSJS^^^^''^ CiSlce of Asian American 
Ma. Katheryn M. Tons. 
M^« James Freeman, 

Thomaa N. Frohock, On Behalf of ABC. Ino 
Rofi«iuiry Galli, On Behalf ci AwfcSn 
Federation of Statr County, and Munlcloal 
employees, AFL-Cto. **uaicjpai 

Missel J. Goldey. On B^alf of OBS, Inc. 

TeSK^So? 
Mr. Uiry Htemon. 

mohard D. Heffner, On Behalf Richard 
Heffner Assodatee, Ino. «*A*i«rn 
Stockton HelfWch, On Behslf of National 
Association of BnMdcastera. «*^wnai 
^ MS. Mary suen Hiiltard, 
lirm. Cared K, Klmm^ 
M^. Manuel Lares, 
lx)rratne F. Lee-Benner. 

Jsnis Mar%to, On Behalf of American 
W^en in r^so and Television, Inc 
Dr. WUltan H. MMcdy. On Behalf of 

AMenbeiij Sobool of Otemmunlcattoner 
Howam Mondersr. On behalf of Jtec 

^ Moore. On Behalf of Action for 
Children's Ttelevialon* lor 

* ^ ^^^^ tfce Commit- 

tee on Children^ IWevlaion. Inc. 

Robert X, O^Bnan, On Beludt of O'Brien 
Communications- *^«nen 
»>?ectnd Xd«ac4 A, Pomis, On Bebalf ct 
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Slater Leo vincent Short, On Behalf of 
N^tiOiUkl Ofttbolk! SduoAflon^I AaiocUtUin, 

Jdm 8. Summan, On B«b«lf of Ki^UoiiAl 

Arthur Woinberg, On Beh84f l^irea 
Licensee*. 

P. Kisnt l£ltchel» Vlce-iPreftlddiit, Corporate 
Mirkatlng ServlCM, OmmtaI Foo<U Corpo* 
ration, Wbit« PIaUu, Ndw York {Vmnel IV B) . 

Keil Mor«e, Co-Clialrtn&n, CliiUiron'fi Com- 
ttiitte^ oa TelcvtsXon, CallfomU (Iteel 11), 

Je«^uetrt6 Keff. Director oT Educational 
Product Ooordlnatkm, cailklren(i l^tevision 
WorkaSiop. Kew York, K&w York (Pandl IV B) . 
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Dr. Everett lMrkor» Office of Oc nmunlct* 
tlons, United Church of Christ, New York» 
New York (Panel VI). 

Mr. Fr«d Plercd« Vioe-Prealdent, Ootporate 
Platmlng, ABCi New York, New Ycs-k {Panel 
V). 

Mr. W«rd L. Quaal. Pre«kieat. WOX-TV. 
Chicago. minoJg <PaneA V), 

Mr. Christo{>her Sarson, Producer^ WOBH, 
Boston, Xtaasachuaetta (Panel 1), 

Evelyn Saiwu, Aotloo for Otaidren'e 
Televlakm. Boatotx. MamobueetU (Pmnei 

ni). 

Mr. Pred Silverman, Vloe-Prasldent, TTet- 
work Programming, CSS, New York, New 
York (Panel I). 
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Mr. Edmund Smarden, Ca»on-Hobeirt8« Xtici 
Advertising. Oalifomia (Panel V)« 

Dr. Xtbiel da Sote Poc^ Oanttr fosr Inter* 
nat4onaI Studies icrx» OamUidgiv Kaua- 
uuuLseeta (Panel VI). 

Lea TowxM, Vloe-Presldent, BMfgott and 
Partners, New York, New York (PaiMl SII). 

Mr* Hot>«rt Thumon, VSee^^PreffSdaot, Cor* 
pomte Planning, Quaker Oat«, Clitoago, Sll- 
ncAB (Panel X) , 

SierDiinIo Itavieaas, Vloe^Preeldent, De-* 
partment of Broadoaat StAOdards, NBC, New 
York, Kew York (Pf*nel VI). 

Dr, QiK^ Wax>d, Ha^w^d University, Boston^ 
Maasac^itsetta (Panel IV B), 

im Doo,74^749 irued ll-^74;8:45 am} 
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NOTICE TO FEDERAL REGISTER READERS 



FEDERAlTfg^ LiTlON^'^"h«^^«>^T.^ 'f5'°'f ''"""^^ °' ^^''^ FEDERAL REGISTER and CODE OF 
rtutKAL RFGJLATIONS. the Office of the Federal Register Is soliciting the views of interested n««onc 

Our goal is twofold: 

First— to make each document published in the FEDERAL REGISTER easily understandable thus makine 
compliance easier, more efficient, and less costly; and ungersianaaoie, thus making 

'° o^Tnclia'y stafed '"^ ^'''''^ ^'^'"'^^ ""necessarily wordy, 



I. I'or thr folIoNvmg reasons I found it difiicult to unclorstat-.d the document from 

' - - - ' P'-^S^ . . ^J^- issue of the 

Fkderai. Recisti-.r: 

□ only technical language as used; □ d.,rument C(>ntained long and difficult sentences- 

□ oT'expfai;.)"'' ' ~ '''''''''''''' '^^'^^ clocumauVpur^^^^^^ 



page 



of the 



II. I believe that the requirement (s) contained in: 

A. The document from ' i,i cuhmm 

(agrncy) 

.__ J^^"^' of the Fkderal Rkoistkr, or 

(date) 

B. Section(s) of Title ' of the Code of Feder^.l Regulations 

impose (s) an: □ unnecessary; □ unreasonable; □ impractical; or H obsolete 
requirement on those persons .subject to that regulation ° * 

My reasons are; 



III. (Optional) I suggest that the provision(s) mentioned aboxc be rewritten as follows: 



Pleniieinail to: 

OfTu-eof the Foclt-ral RcRij^tor 
National ArdiKes and Rcrords ScrviVc 
General Scivkes Admlnlstrntion 
Washington, D.C. 20 m 



Name and address (optional) 
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